LOOKING AT OUR TEACHING 
PRINCIPLES ADMINISTRATION 


t | 


RETAILING GPPORTUNITIES 
iN TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


KNOW AKEA—ITS 


ayer " + 
Home Economics ation « Weshingtoa;D. C. 


WHOLE WHEAT MUFFINS — deliciously dif- 
ferent ond extra-nvtritious ... like the other 


GOOD HOT RALSTON — delicious whole 
wheat with odded wheat germ. Recipe book 
gives dozens of voriations for cooking ond 


PARTY MIX—the Bife Size snack thot's 
sweeping the country! So easy to fix...s0 
low in cost. And this is just one of the mony 
Ralston snocks. 


MEAT LOAF—high in nutrition, high in appe- 
tite appeal — and low in cost! Youll find 
other main-dish recipes equally tasty — 
practical, too! 


WANT MORE IDEAS FOR 
VARIETY? THRIFT? 
CONVENIENCE? 


See what 


cereals 
can do 


Ralston offers 109 interest- 
ing recipes to give your 
students new ideas on 
cereal cookery! 


Let the new booklet Ralston 
offers below show your students 
how to get more whole grain 
nutrients into their daily diets. 
New recipes tell how many 
ways Instant Ralston, Wheat 
Chex and Rice Chex can be 
used for breakfast . . . how 
they can add rich flavor and 
texture to favorite dishes 

at mealtime and for snacks. 


FREE! 


Get the 32-page, full-color 
recipe booklet, “Easy Guide 
to Good Eating,” with its 109 
step-by-step recipes. The 
booklet and other teaching 
aids are in your Ralston Home 
Economics Kit. Order now — 
ask for C 4270. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Nutrition Service Department 
Checkerboard Square 

St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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CHALK TALK 
INFANT 
NUTRITION 


A HELPFUL AID TO 
CLASSROOM PLANNING: 


Gerber’s Teacher’s Manual—an authoritative 
teaching guide, outlining the basic facts of 
infant nutrition, feeding techniques aud cost of 
modern baby foods. Prepared by qualified 
home economists specializing in this field. 


A HELPFUL REFERENCE 
FOR HOMEWORK 
ASSIGNMENTS: 


Gerber’s Students’ Leaflet — covering the basic 
food groups ‘or infants from birth through 
the second year, and the place of specially 
prepared baby foods in infant feeding. Special 
“Sitter’s Guide” included. 


FOR FREE COPIES of Teacher's Babes 
Manual and desired number of Students’ 4 

Leaflets, write to Gerber’s Baby Foods, 
Dept. 251-5, Fremort, Mich. 


Gerber's 
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how Pet evaporated milk makes 


A and macaroni in a golden cheese sauce, 
zippy, rich, and super-smooth—m-m-m-m. 
Tuna Macaroni Bake made the Pet Milk way isa 
treat for any appetite, any time! And it’s more 
than just extra good ... it's extra wholesome, too, 
made with Pet Evaporated Milk. 
That's because Pet Milk is more than just ordi- 
nary milk. It's sweet country milk concentrated 
to double richness... double rich in flavor, 
double rich in nourishment. So, naturally, Pet 
Milk is a sure way to add extra flavor and nour- 
ishment to Tuna Macaroni Bake—to 
almost any “made with milk” dish. 
And the cost? Surprisingly low, be- 
cause Pet Milk costs less generally 
than any other form of whole milk! 


MORE NOURISHING 
MORE DELICIOUS 


TUNA MACARONI BAKE 


DIRECTIONS INGREDIENTS 
Turon on oven and set at 350 (moderate). 
Grease well a baking dish measuring about 6x 10 


inches. 


2 EGGS 
Add to beaten egg 
and mix well.....4 cup water 
% cup PET Evaporated MILK 
dry 
1 Tables m gra 
ONION 
3% teaspoon SALT 
3 cups drained, cooked, 
elbow MACARONI 
144 cups grated, American 
CHEESE 
1 cup drained, canned TUNA 
broken into pieces (7-oz. 
can 
Put into greased baking dish. 
Bake on oven rack slightly below center until 
firm and light brown, or about 45 minutes. 
Cut into pieces and 
i \% cup CATSUP or chili 
sauce. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. + PET MILK COMPANY «+ ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


TUNA MAGARON! 
. 
4 
7 Beat well in a 2-qt. 
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WANTED 


® To Be a Food Editor 
® Direct a Test Kitchen 
@ Manage a Tea Room 
® Teach College Nursery School? 
These and other attractive positions are AVAILABLE 
NOW to qualihed people. SALARIES: $3,600 to $10,000 
Write for full particulars to 
SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A professional, confidential service 
138 Ne. 12th Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDITOR WANTED 
By Pacific Coast Newspaper 

Must be capable executive to handle 
department of several employees. Help- 
ful if you know fashions bur not a de- 
ciding factor if you are fully competent 
as a home economist. All replies held in 
strictest confidence. Write Alan Cameron 
Co. Inc., 461 Market Street, San Francisco 
5, California 


Home Economists Wanted 


The new year will open many new positions in the ever 
expanding field of HOME ECONOMICS for 
BEGINNERS—-H. E. DECREE 
No experience —to two years. $3100 up 
EXPERIENCED—H. E. 
25-35-—Stafl positions. $3600 up 
DIRECTORS—H. E. DECREE 
30-45—proven ability. 5200 up 
Our specialized placement service wants your resume and 
college transcript. Positions available nationally in Foods 
— Sales Promotion — Equipment — Consumer Service —- 
Radio—TV—Testing Laboratories—Teaching. 
No fee unless we place you. 


Kay Williams Personnel 


818 Olive—Suite 1431 St. Louis, Missouri 


THE HANDBOOK OF 
FOOD PREPARATION 


A quick reference for weight and volume measure- 
ments, quality and size grades, food buying guides, 
and other information helpful in food preparation. 

50 cents. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. | Washington 9, D. C. 


When you teach foods... 
TEACH GEL-COOKERY 


the art of making many 
nutritious, delicious dishes 
with Knox Unflavored 
Concentrated Protein Gelatine 


The word “protein” means “primary, holding first 
place,” and it is a fact that protein rates very high 
as a dietary essential for good health. An important 
source of easily digested, concentrated protein and 
valuable amino acids is Knox Unflavored Gelatine. 
Because it is protein-rich, all gelatine, containing no 
sugar, Knox increases the nutritive value of every 
dish made with it. The protein of Knox gelatine 
supplements the proteins of the meat, fish, egg 
and/or milk used in the recipe, 

food value of all other ingredients. 


aveilable for classroom use. Write 
ELEANOR KNOX, Director, Knox 
Food Education Bureau, Box | 
JH-13, Johnstown, N. Y. 


High School Teachers 


Do you need help 


in planning new courses in 
family life and related subjects 
or 

in selecting new materials for 
your present courses ? 


Send for THE TEACHERS’ KIT IN FAM- 
ILY LIFE EDUCATION IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

This kit has been revised. New materials were 
selected and assembled by the National Committee 
on Education for Marriage and Family Living, 
High School Section. 

It contains films and book lists, reprints, pamphlets, 
and many other teaching aids. 

This kit is available to authorized teachers at the 
reduced rate of $2.50. 


Send check with name and address to: 


National Council on Family Relations 
5757 Seuth Drexel Avenue 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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For Humanity... 


for Country... 


for Self... 


~serve as an Army Dietitian! 


An Army career satisfies in a// ways! It is satisfying 
for you professionally. As a part of your normal 
activity you have learning opportunities. These en- 
able you to do the most for your patients by consistent 
improvement of your own skills. You also serve in 
fine, well-equipped Army hospitals. 

And the work you accomplish benefits your country 
directly . . . because each soldier returned to active 


duty strengthens the nation. That's the reason you 


Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps 
U.S. ARMY 
MEDICAL SERVICE 


4, 


begin your career as an officer among officers, 
enjoying equal standing and privileges with other 
Army professional people. 

Your career is satisfying from every angie... 
personally as well as professionally. Travel, few 
friends and an officer's salary give you ample oppor- 
tunity to broaden your horizons. And in addition to 
your other officer benefits, you enjoy a 30 day 
vacation with pay every year. 

Consider your career as an Army Dietitian. 


Please send me further information on my opportunities as a 
Dietitian in the United States Army 


Check if also interested in training opportunities 
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Some Facts about Coffee Pricing 


In anticipation of legislation to regulate coffee 
trading, expected to be introduced into the S4th 
Congress, the AHEA committee on legislation has 
assembled the following facts and suggestions for 
action:' 

From July 1953 to March 1954 imports of coffee 
were 800,000 more bags than in the comparable 
period of 1952-53. In this samme period, price in- 
creases are estimated to have cost the American 
consumers some $600 million—for example, one 
typical brand of coffee jumped from 88 cents to 
$1.18 and $1.35 per pound. 


© The coffee price spiral. Brazil produces 
roughly one half of the world’s coffee. Reports 
of the July 1953 frost in Brazil's largest coffee pro- 
ducing state forecast a shortage of green coffee 
beans for the world market. World traders then 
moved into the market and bought up large stocks 
in several months, which probably created a “false” 
shortage. Actually, reports of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, U. S$. Department of Agriculture, 
now show that the major portion of the 1953 crop 
was harvested before the frost, leaving only about 
8 per cent of Brazil's production affected. 

Also, since 1947 there seems to have been a steady 
decline in the accumulated crop carry-over into suc- 
ceeding years and a greatly increased demand for 
coffee, especially for the higher grades, in the 
European area. The competition of all buyers to 
buy coffee at any price has in part been responsible 
for the high world price of coffee. 


®@ Crop reporting. One of the very great prob- 


“lems in determining production of agricultural com- 
modities—including coffee—throughout the world 
is the lack of an adequate system of crop reporting. 
The only accurate indication of supplies comes fol- 


lowing harvest, when the crop begins to move on the 


‘Also issued as the November 1954 “Legislative Green 
Sheet” of the AHEA committee on legislation. 


market. This situation alone can be related to 
frenzied dealings in the coffee market. 

As an aid in the United States, at least, the Bureau 
of the Census should continue to collect regular 
statistics of stocks of coffee on hand in the United 
States. In the past sessions of Congress the Bureau 
reported that it would cease issuing monthly pre- 
liminary reports on coffee imports because of an 
apparent insufficient need for the information in 
relation to the cost of preparing such reports. 


®@ Recommendations. The coffee exchange, unlike 
the grain exchange where similar price spirals oc- 
curred in the past, is presently unregulated. In view 
of the complexities of the coffee market, the Federal 
Trade Commission in its report urges that 

Congress take action in providing these remedies only after 
appropriate committee hearings at which representatives of 
the coffee trade, the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, 
and the Commodity Exchange Authority, be heard. 

... the adoption of a satisfactory contract should be made 
mandatory. The contract must be made attractive to the 
entire trade, and if conflicts exist the needs of those who 
use the Exchange for hedging should be preferred over those 
who use it for speculative dealings 

. . . The supplies of coffee, and the price at which these 
supplies move to market, are affected by minimum export 
prices, domestic price supports, . . . exchange regulations, 
and other policy measures of the coffee-growing countries. 
These patently lie beyond the judical and legislative powers 
of the United States Government.” 


® Legislation contemplated. Senator Glenn Beal! 
(R., Maryland), chairman of a subcommittee on 
coffee prices of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, held hearings on the coffee pricing 
problem on October 12 and 13. As a result, it 
is expected that legislation to regulate coffee trading 
will be introduced into the new congress. 

The AHEA legislative committee urges all mem- 
bers to seek full information on the coffee situation 
in order to be ready with an objective and informed 
opinion on coffee legislation. 


*Feperat Trane Comaassion. Economic Report of the 
Investigation of Coffee Prices: Summary and Conclusions, 
July 30, 1954, pp. 5, 6 

Additional sources 

USDA Foreign Agricultural Service Circulars FCB 3-54 
(May 21, 1954) and FCB 23-54 (Sept. 20, 1954). 

Remarks of Congresswoman Sullivan (D., Missouri). 
Congressional Record, January 18 and 27, June 3 and 24, 
July 22, August 3, and September 3, 1954. 
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NE of the recommendations of the confer- 
ence on The Home Economist in Expanding 
Programs of International Service was that “the 
Journat or Home Economics publish at an early 
date an article or articles covering the over-all pic- 
ture of the present situation with regard to foreign 
service opportunities.” ' This article will deal with 
the opportunities in programs sponsored by the 
United States government and the United Nations. 
In a subsequent article programs of private organi- 
zations will be considered. 


United States Government 

The United States government through educa- 
tional exchange and technical assistance programs 
bus shown faith that through using our personnel 
and iustitutions to share knowledge and techniques 
we shall increase international understanding and 
strengthen the free world. The main goals of such 
programs are to promote better understanding of 
the United States in other countries, to increase 
mutu«! understanding between peoples of other 
countnes and of our country, to assist countries to 
raise the level of home and community living 
through helping them to help themselves, and to 
inctewse solidarity and co-operation between free 
peopk =. The provrams have become an integral 
part of the foreig» policy of the United States, and 
thro. gh them many U. S. citizens have gone abroad 
a many citivens from other countries have come 
to this country. 

Depart: .ent of State. One of the government 
programs which offer opportunities for service to 
home econ 1usts is the International Educatiohal 
Exchange Program administered by the Depart- 
ment of State. This program was started in 1938 
with a sma!l number of exchangees and has grown 


' New Dimevsions in International Programs of Home Eco- 
nom an Home Economics Association, 1600 Twen- 
tieth Stront, *Y., Washington 9, D. C., p. 86. 


Foreign Service Opportunities for Home Economists 
in Programs of the United States Government and the United Nations 
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Berenice Mallory 


Dr. Mallory is assistant chief of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch of the U. S. Office of 
Education. She is a member of the AHEA inter- 
national committee and was a member of the 
planning group and a participant in the conference 
on The Home Economist in Expanding Programs 
of International Service sponsored at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in May 1954 by the 
AHEA in co-operation with the Foreign Operations 
Administration. 


to about 7,000 persons annually for exchanges be- 
tween the United States and 70 other countries. 
The Department of State in administering the ex- 
change program works with several co-operating 
agencies and with the Board of Foreign Scholar 
ships, which is appointed by the President of the 
United States. The importance attached to these 
exchanges as a foundation for world peace is well 
expressed in a statement made by President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower: * 


I firmly believe uat educational exchange programs are an 
important step towcrd world peace Because of failures 
in human relations!ips, iny generation has suffered through 
two world wars. i} threat of another will not be removed 
until the peoples o’ ‘he world come to know each other 
better, until they woderstand each other's problems and 
needs and hopes. 1 schange-of-persons programs can con- 
tribute immeasurably to such understandings 


Under this program U. S. citizens have opportuni- 
ties to go abroad to lecture or teach in a university, 
to do advanced research, to do graduate study, to 
teach in an elementire or secondary school, and 
to serve as an adviscr or lecturer for special pro- 
grams. Home economists have served in all of 
these capacities. Specific information about pro- 
grams follows. 

The Conference Board of Associated Research 


* Educational Exchange Grants (See No. 4 in bibliography 
at end of article). 
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Councils * is the agency designated to receive appli- 
cations for university lecturing and advanced re- 
search. The number of available awards varies 
from year to year depending on requests from 
abroad. In each participating country there is a 
U. §S. Educational Foundation or Commission, 
usually made up of equal numbers of citizens of 
the country and resident American citizens, and 
representative of the educational, cultural, govern- 
mental, and other interests of both countries. This 
group, operating through a secretariat, is respon- 
sible for administration of the program in the host 
country, for obtaining requests from institutions 
abroad for teachers and lecturers in particular fields, 
and for preparing lists of subjects in which study 
and research facilities are available. Applicants 
for visiting lectureships are expected to have had 
at least one year of college or university teaching 
experience, and research scholars to have a doctoral 
degree from a recognized institution of higher 
learning in the United States or abroad. The re- 
quirements for language facility vary, but grantees 
have indicated the importance of language com- 
petence in getting the most from an experience in 
another country. 

The awards for this program are available under 
the Fulbright Act (Public Law 584, 79th Congress ), 
which provides that foreign currencies owed the 
United States might be used to finance exchanges 
between the United States and other countries. 
Awards are made in the currency of the host coun- 
try and are not convertible into dollars. In gen- 
eral, the awards include round-trip transportation 
for the grantee, a maintenance allowance which 
may be adjusted to take into account the living ex- 
penses of up to four accompanying dependents, and 
a small supplemental allowance for travel, books, 
and equipment to be purchased abroad. The term 
of awards is crdinarily for a full academic year. 

A number of home economists have done work 
abroad as Fulbright lecturers or research students. 
Typical of these assignments is a lectureship in 
home economics in a university in Greece where 
the request was for a teacher broadly qualified to 
do classroom work but also experienced in extension 
work. Former lecturers had started the home eco- 
nomics department in this institution, and the 
awardee carried on the work of helping to get the 
department well established. 

Another Fulbright awardee went to Japan to lec- 
ture (teach) in a women’s university. In addition 

*Committee on International Exchange of Persons, the 
Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 
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to teaching courses which included home manage- 
ment practice, adult education, institutional house- 
keeping, and educational procedures, the awardee 
assisted with a program of college curriculum re- 
vision, helped with some building and remodeling 
plans for a number of school and college buildings, 
and conferred with interested persons on education 
problems. 

For 1955-56 four countries—Denmark, Egypt. 
France, and Pakistan—included requests for home 
economists in their programs. These were all for 
visiting lecturers (teachers), but in some cases the 
person would be expected to consult with other 
groups in the country as well as assume certain 
responsibilities at an institution. The deadline for 
these applications was October 15, 1954. For all 
foreign assignments the processing of applications 
takes a long time—in some instances as much as 
a year. 

There are two ways to apply for a grant for 
graduate study. Students enrolled in an American 
college or university should get in touch with the 
Fulbright program adviser on their campus. Per- 
sons not enrolled in an American university should 
apply to the Institute of International Education.‘ 
Grants include transportation, tuition, maintenance, 
and incidental expenses overseas and are paid in 
the currency of the country. Applicants must hold 
a bachelor's de “gree or its equivalent by the time 
the award is accepted, have sufficient knowledge 
of the host country to carry on the proposed study, 
and present a suitable plan of study. 

The United States Office of Education’ is the 
agency designated by the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships and the Department of State to receive and 
screen applications for teaching in an elementary 
or secondary school, or a junior college and to make 
arrangements for teacher interchange. The funds 
for these teaching opportunities are available 
through the Fulbright Act (Public Law 554, 79th 
Congress), the Smith-Mundt Act (Public Law 402, 
80th Congress ), and the co-operation of public and 
private schools in this country and abroad. There 
are two main types of exchanges for which home 
economists are eligible, those where the American 
and foreign teachers actually trade places and those 
where the American teachers participate on a one- 
way basis. 


* Institute of International Education, U. S. Student Pro- 
gram, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

* Division of International Education, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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The basic requirements for making application 
for these awards include education to the level of 
at least a bachelor's degree or equivalent with 
additional graduate work, preferably a master’s 
degree, indicated as desirable; at least three years 
of successful teaching experience; good physical 
health and emotional stability; and approval of the 
administrator of the school in the United States in 
which the applicant teaches. Facility in language 
of the host country is required for some exchanges 
and is an asset for all. 

The financial arrangements vary for the different 
types of exchanges, but in general they provide for 
round-trip transportation for the grantee (some 
from the port of embarkation, and others from the 
grantee’s residence) and maintenance grants suffi- 
cient for a professional standard of living for the 
grantee and not more than four accompanying de- 
pendents. Where foreign currency is received under 
maintenance grants it cannot be converted into 
dollars. 

The countries participating in these exchanges 
vary from year to year and likewise the number of 
opportunities for home economics teachers varies. 
This year there are two homemaking teachers from 
New Jersey and one each from Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Washing- 
ton, and West Virginia who are teaching in coun- 
tries of the United Kingdom. Since 1946, 36 home- 
making teachers have participated in this program 
of interchange with England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. Teachers have also gone to The Nether- 
lands, Norway, Trinidad, and New Zealand. For 
1955-56, exchange teaching opportunities in home 
economics were announced for Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and The Neth- 
erlands. Again, the deadline for applications was 
October 15, 1954. 

Home economics teachers on one-way exchanges 
go into various types of jobs. The assignment to 
the Island of Trinidad, British West Indies, was for 
two years, to assist in training home economics 
teachers and lay leaders and in developing the 
home economics program in the educational system. 
The home economist has taught adult classes for 
representatives from Women’s Institutes, who then 
formed an organization to continue their home im- 
provements, to help each other, and to pass on the 
information they had received to others. She has 
had classes for both men and women, at the Govern- 
ment Teachers Training College, on home economics 
for elementary schools and has taught refresher 
courses in food and nutrition for domestic science 
teachers. She has also organized and helped con- 
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duct concentrated in-service training courses for 
domestic science teachers and lay leaders. Another 
teacher went to The Netherlands, where she was 
assigned to work in several schools located in close 
proximity. She taught on a part-time basis in each 
school, working with teachers and with pupils to 
enrich the home economics curriculum. 

Home economics exchange teachers going to 
countries of the United Kingdom take over the 
programs of the teachers coming to the United 
States, teaching classes and assuming other school 
and community responsibilities. This year a teacher 
from New York is in Sussex, England, at a Secondary 
Modern School for Girls where she is teaching Do- 
mestic Subjects—cookery, laundry, housewifery, and 
needlecraft. Teachers going to the United Kingdom 
have found interesting and challenging differences 
in programs—differences in program content, in 
organization and length of class periods, and in 
ideas and practices concerning home and commu- 
nity experiences. One teacher introduced home 
visiting into her program with great satisfaction to 
herself and to the school community. 

Foreign Operations Administration. The FOA is 
the agency that has responsibility for our govern- 
ment’s program of technical co-operation. Upon 
requests of countries it brings people to the United 
States for training as well as sending specialists 
abroad. In the recruitment and placement of tech- 
nicians and other personnel for missions overseas 
FOA has the co-operation of the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
the Office of Education, the Social Security Admin- 
istration (including the Children’s Bureau) and 
Public Health Service of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor; and the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

In the activities of the FOA there are varied 
opportunities for persons with home economics 
training—-in projects concerned with food and agri- 
culture, education, community development, health, 
and social welfare. In May 1953 there were 36 
U. S. home economists at work in such projects in 
21 countries. The important contribution home 
economists can make to the agency program is ap- 
preciated by FOA Director Harold E. Stassen. In 
a recent talk he said: 

If programs of technical co-operation are to be successfully 
carried through, it is essential that their impact be felt not 
only by nations or by communities, but down to the very 
heart of everyday life—the family unit. 

If these programs can reach the family group, they will most 
certainly have a positive effect on the life of a nation 

. the women of all nations of the world are having a 
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growing direct influence on national life. Gradually they 
are participating more fully in community affairs. 

These beneficial cultural changes have made the job of the 
home economist vitally important to the success of our 
technical co-operation programs.* 


The kinds of work home economists do in FOA 
programs abroad include such jobs as advising with 
ministries of agriculture, education, and health; 
serving as specialists in health, nutrition, home 
crafts; doing research; teaching and training 
teachers; assisting with the development of com- 
munity projects; helping to establish home eco- 
nomics programs in elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges; setting up home economics 
extension programs; helping establish school lunch 
programs. 

The specific qualifications for FOA assignments 
vary with the nature and demands of the job. In 
general applicants are expected to have educational 
training to at least a bachelor’s degree, experience 
appropriate for the particular job, good physical 
health—for life in foreign countries is often hard 
and physical endurance is necessary, and, of course, 
U. S. citizenship. Facility in one or more languages 
other than English is an asset but is not always 
required. Persons going abroad on FOA assign- 
ments receive transportation. salary, and a cost-of- 
living quota. In addition there may be post differ- 
entials to compensate for unusually high living costs 
and or living conditions that are particularly diffi- 
cult. 

As the needs and requests of countries vary 
widely so does the work carried on by home econo- 
mists on FOA projects. Typical of one of a number 
of positions open in South America is for a home 
economist to take responsibility for assisting with 
the development of a program of home life educa- 
tion. Working as a member of an Education Mibs- 
sion she would have such duties as helping develop 
teacher-training programs in rural normal schools 
and other centers, assisting with planning activities 
and supervising work of local mission employees, 
helping to develop teaching materials appropriate 
for the country, and giving in-service training to 
teachers. For this assignment the home economist 
must be able to speak Spanish. 

An assignment in the Philippines was to work in 
their Bureau of Agricultural Extension to carry on 
a number of activities with Philippine counterparts 
designed to strengthen the home economics exten- 


sion program. The home economist who took this 


*New Dimensions in International Programs of Home 
Economics, pp. 25-32. 
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assignment is advising on the organization and oper- 
ation of the extension offices, advising on the super- 
vision of local programs, assisting in organization 
of rural people to help themselves, advising on 
placement and training of leaders in the program, 
and assisting with evaluation of programs and 
projects. 

In this FOA assignment as in many others the 
home economist has a “counterpart” who is a native 
of the country and who will take over full responsi- 
bility when the American home economist returns 
to the United States. 

Other U.S. government programs. A few foreign 
teaching posts are available for home economists in 
Army Dependent Schools. In the approximately 20 
high schools for American children in Japan, Oki- 
nawa, Austria, France, and Germany teachers 
must all be prepared to teach in more than one 
subject field since schools are small. The greatest 
number of vacancies are for elementary teachers, 
and only a limited number of secondary teachers 
are needed. For the school year 1954-55 five home- 
making teachers were needed with minors in such 
fields as science, English, commerce, and social 
studies. Personal interviews will be conducted 
early in 1955 for applicants for 1955-56. Inquiry ' 
should be made before February 1 for these posi- 
tions. 

A teacher at the time of appointment agrees to 
serve one school year overseas, and on this basis 
government transportation is furnished. Schools 
are generally in session from September to June 
and teachers usually leave home about mid-August 
and return to the United States the following July. 
In addition to the yearly salary there is a foreign 
post differential in the form of additional pay for 
some countries. Among the qualifications for these 
teaching jobs are U. S. citizenship, a bachelor’s 
degree, 18 semester hours in education courses, at 
least two years of recent public school teaching 
experience, a valid teaching certificate. Candidates 
must usually be between the ages of 25 and 50. 

Other programs in which home economists have 
served are a small program in the Ryukyus ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense, and the 
Department of Interior programs in the trust terri- 
tories of the South Pacific. 


The United Nations 


The technical assistance programs of the World 
Health Organization (WHO), the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO), and the United Na- 

* Overseas Affairs Division, of the Army,- 
Office of Civilian Personnel, Washington 25, D. C. . 
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tions Education, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) are all concerned with helping 
people raise their level of living through helping 
themselves. Home economists trained in such spe- 
cialties as foods, nutrition, child development, pub- 
lic health, home management, and education have 
contributions to make to the programs of these 
specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

The fundamental education projects of UNESCO 
strive to serve all sections of a community—children 
and adults, women as well as men. They are found 
in areas where a high proportion of the people are 
illiterate. However, the three R’s are not ends in 
themselves but rather essential means to fuller and 
happier lives for people. The most pressing prob- 
lems of an area become the beginning points for 
the fundamental edncation programs. These are 
in many places health, food, clothing, shelter—areas 
in which home economists can contribute. 

FAO is the United Nations agency that has been 
given responsibility for technical assistance to 
governments in developing practical programs in 
nutrition and home economics. These are often 
developed in collaboration with WHO, UNESCO, 
UNICEF, and ILO. The home economists for such 
projects are recruited by and are under the tech- 
nical direction of FAO.* 

The program of work of the nutrition division 
of the FAO includes projects which center around 
such important problems as food management and 
consumption, food composition, food technology, 
education in nutrition, and maternal and child 
nutrition. It also includes various types of home 
economics projects which are providing assistance 
to governments in establishing home economics 
training programs and services for rural families. 
Basically all of them are directed toward improving 
conditions in the home and helping families to 
make the best use of available resources. 

FAO draws on all member governments for home 
economists and has used a number from the United 
States. One U.S. home economist worked in Israel, 
where FAO co-operated with the government in 
establishing a professional training program for 
home economics at the college level. The American 
home economics specialist assisted in organizing the 
college and in planning the curriculum. She also 
advised on equipment and needed teaching mate- 
rials. 

In Egypt FAO has provided two home economists. 
One was assigned to the staff of the UNESCO Fun- 


*Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, North American Regional Office, 1325 C Street, South- 
west, Washington 25, D. C. 
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damental Education Centre to assist the staff in 
developing all aspects of home economics education 
through conducting courses in methods of teaching 
home economics, and in home economics extension 
and methods of evaluating extension programs. The 
other home economist is conducting a survey of 
dietary intake, food habits, and conditions of living, 
and is participating with WHO in a survey of nutri- 
tional status. The findings of these surveys are to 
be used as a basis for developing a home economics 
education program which will meet the particular 
needs of Egyptian families. 

In addition to co-operating with other specialized 
agencies of the UN, the FAO may share with other 
groups in developing a project using home-eco- 
nomics-trained personnel. One example was the 
project in Iraq, where the government requested 
FAO, FOA (at that time MSA), and Fulbright each 
to supply a home economics teacher for Queen Aliya 
College. These teachers worked together to estab- 
lish a program for training teachers of home eco- 
nomics for girls’ intermediate and secondary schools 
Much progress was made in getting this college pro- 
gram well established, an important achievement 
in a country where there has been limited attention 
given to education for women. 


Personal Qualifications Needed in 
Overseas Work 


So far, this article reviewing opportunities for 
home economists for service abroad has described 
briefly the types of ‘chs, the activities carried on in 
various positions, and the academic and experience 
requirements for home economists in U. S. govern- 
ment and UN programs. All of these are impor- 
tant considerations for anyone interested in service 
overseas. More important still are an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the qualities of personality 
needed by workers, so that whatever is done will 
make a positive contribution to long-range home 
economics programs and to world understanding. 

Obviously each job has unique characteristics, 
and people must be carefully selected in terms of 
them. Since many of the jobs are in so-called under- 
developed areas, home economists often find them- 
selves working with people whose mode of living is 
very different from ours; having to eat local foods 
which may be unfamiliar and even at first distaste- 
ful; being able to use only evaporated or dry milk— 
safe fresh milk may not be available; coping with 
meager toilet and bathing facilities; and attempting 
to adjust to a tempo of living altogether different 
from the one to which they are accustomed. In 
addition to these conditions which home economists 
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must be prepared to meet, they may also find situa- 
tions where progress is very slow, where new pro- 
grams are resisted, and where one finds it difficult 
not to become discouraged. 

The reports of persons who have worked abroad, 
however, are rich in evidence that such service is a 
rewarding experience. They have found great satis- 
faction in having a part in the beginnings of home 
economics programs in extension and in schools; in 
sharing knowledge, insights, and skills and under- 
standing about family living with leaders interested 
in developing home economics programs; in seeing 
results of Jearning in better fed families and well 
cared for children; in working with teachers and 
extension and health workers eager to improve 
their methods of work; and in helping develop de- 
partments in colleges and universities where workers 
can be trained so that the home economics programs 
can continue to grow. 

A number of qualities of personality seem essen- 
tial for anyone accepting a foreign assignment: 
sincere liking for people; a genuine desire to help 
others help themselves; ability to appreciate people 
whose values, goals, and manner of living may be 
quite different from his own; understanding of and 
willingness to work in democratic ways; ability to 
help others recognize needs of their people and to 
work out solutions adapted to their own situations 
which utilize their own resources; and ability to 
keep main objectives in mind and to work toward 
them. Sometimes it is particularly difficult to work 
steadfastly toward objectives which seem most im- 
portant to the workers, for it is not unusual for a 
home economist to be the only person within a large 
area who has had any training in home economics. 
She may, therefore, be called upon to do a variety 
of things which she sees as only slightly related to 
her specialty but which the people of the country 
feel are important and consequently need to be 
done in order to maintain good will. 

Marguerite Queneau, a Fulbright teaching fellow 
to France in 1953-54, in a speech at the annual 
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mecting of the American Dietetic Association in 
October 1954 said very well what it seems that 
many other home economists must feel when they 
become retrospective about their experiences in 
other countries: 


What do we seem like to them? The impact of that ques- 
tion is sobering; in spite of oneself, one realizes that one 
represents abroad a group, a profession, even a nation. One 
feels suddenly alone; one ardently wishes to be better than 
at home; one feels responsible but also so eager to bring 
“whatsoever things are true” from our land to theirs. 


In our hospital and community work, we know that it is 
only in listening to a patient that we learn enough to help 
him, and how often we say “it is rather the patient who 
taught us”—lessons in living, if not in diet therapy. We can 
give only if we are also ready to receive and share. 


From work abroad, most prized may be the new light on 
one’s self, one’s work, one’s people. . . . 


Only afterwards, in the way we ourselves teach and the way 
we welcome and sustain those who come from afar to us, 
will we show whether our preparation was such that we 
went overseas usefully and returned home worthily. 
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Ever Try This? 


Do you earmark one JourNaL article each month for someone you know—a 
business associate, a friend, a neighbor, or your chief? Do you say, “Here's 
something in my professional magazine I believe you will enjoy”? For example: 
Know a colleague who wants to get more out of staff meetings—he'll enjoy Miss 
Gilmore's article; have a friend who would like to work abroad—Miss Mallory’s 
article is for her; know a builder or architect in your town—show him Miss 
McCullough’s research report; does your PTA need visual aid ideas—mark 
Miss Cowell's and Mrs. Turner's description of the “flip chart” for the program 


chairman. 


More Enjoyable and More Effective Extension Service Programs through 


Looking at Our Teaching Methods 


UR choice of teaching methods is large; our 

responsibility is heavy; and our reward great 
for choosing and using the very best. Only a few 
specific methods can be touched on in this discus- 
sion. Perhaps these few will be enough to remind 
us of the many. And let us also be reminded that 
“He who has no purpose surely has no need for a 
plan . . . he who has a purpose and lacks the plan 
or method for carrying it out . . . fails to realize his 
purpose to the fullest extent and fails to get 
the greatest satisfaction and enjoyment from his 
achievements.” 

Your personal stamp is soon impressed on the 
methods you choose and use. Each teacher seems 
to have more success in using certain procedures 
rather than others—not because the methods she 
chooses are in themselves superior to others that 
might have been chosen but because each of us 
finds that certain ways of doing things are suited 
especially to her particular abilities and personality. 
This may tempt us to use a few pet methods almost 
exclusively—forgetting the great array with which 
we could be experimenting. 

Some studies * which compared the most effective 
with the least effective extension agents point up the 
importance of the way we do things. To quote the 
studies 

The most effective agent has greater willingness to do 
things for others He employs group action whenever 
possible and places high value on organized approaches to 


He also places high value on wide use of the 


problems 
He makes ex- 


democratic process in carrying on his work 
tensive use of lay leaders in the jobs performed by leaders 
and employs proved procedures to obtain and train such 
leaders He has a close working relationship with his 
co-workers and depends upon them for help in solving com- 
mon problems. The most effective extension teacher is dis 
criminating in the selection and use of procedures to eval- 
uate his work 


‘A. D. Muetien. Principles and Methods in Adult Edu- 
cation. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937, p. 39 

*H. W. Benn and C. R. Amen 
Effective Extension Teaching in New York State 
of Extension Education, Cornell University, 1953 


Factors Associated with 
Division 


Josephine Pollock 


Miss Pollock is the assistant state leader of home 
economics extension in the Wisconsin Extension 
Service, Madi Wise in. This article is one of 
a special series planned particularly for the Exten- 
sion Service readers but of interest to all home 
cconomists who teach adults. 


Our Classrooms Are Everywhere 


Extension teaching is done informally. The class- 
room may be a home, the village or town hall, a 
church parlor or kitchen, the high school auditor- 
ium, a garden, orchard, or a well-equipped meeting 
or demonstration room connected with the county 
extension office. The classroom teaching is supple- 
mented by radio and television programs, news sto- 
ries, home visits, and other means. 

What is to be taught? This is determined by the 
county extension program, which is arrived at co- 
operatively by local people and county extension 
agents. 


Our Programs Are Fluid 


Most county programs are quite complex. Nu- 
merous problems must somehow be tackled; there- 
fore, a well-thought-out plan of work is important. 
Such a plan is usually made for a year at a time 
A well-thought-out plan integrates and co-ordinates 
efforts of all staff members within a county. The 
plan takes advantage of the special skills, abilities, 
and knowledge of each agent to carry the program 
forward most effectively 

Some suggestions that have proved helpful in 
making a plan of work are: (1) Tackle one specific 
problem (or project) at a time; (2) clarify and state 
specific goals; (3) consider evaluation in relation 
to goals; (4) consider all available resources; (5) 
co-ordinate parts of program, (6) assign specific 
responsibility; (7) choose the best possible methods 
for each stage of project; (8) provide for periodic 
checking of progress toward goals; (9) work out a 
calendar that facilitates good timing; (10) remem 
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ber that all plans are based on the past and reach 
into the future. 

We are apt to think of method in connection 
with direct teaching only. But we need good 
methods in all we do. Program planning procedure, 
for example, involves everything from personal 
interview to large meeting techniques, from making 
reliable surveys to evaluating casual comments. 
The everyday conduct of our work demands good 
organizational methods in setting up workshops, 
clinics, institutes, large and small conferences, 
in organizing and maintaining continuing groups 
like home demonstration and 4-H clubs. 

Members in these groups have widely diver- 
gent and varied backgrounds and abilities; they 
are of all ages and degrees of schooling. Exten- 
sion workers must be able to help their officers 
and leaders make progress toward group goals, as 
well as help individuals achieve their personal goals. 
Much of the teaching and organization is done by 
local and lay leaders. So, the professional worker 
must not only use methods and materials skillfully 
herself but be able to help the lay leaders use 
them well. 

Many elements make this complicated procedure 
very satisfying. A member of a home demonstration 
group is usually receptive to learning. She comes 
to meetings knowing why the program was selected 
because she “had her say” in the planning. She 
knows, too, that if she acquires a new skill or some 
timely information about homemaking she can try 
it out right away to see whether it meets her need. 
Furthermore, she knows that her friends and neigh- 
bors at the meeting will share their experiences and 
results with her. 

Over the years we have learned to be fairly 
successful in teaching skills like sewing, upholster- 
ing furniture, and baking bread. The method or 
how-to-do-it demonstration has been standard pro- 
cedure in such teaching. We know, however, that 
the telling and the showing of the demonstration ‘is 
not sufficient—provision must be made for individ- 
ual testing or trying out. All of the skills that cluster 
round the demonstration method from motivation 
to follow-up need constant refinement. 


Our Aids to Teaching 


Illustrated talks are especially useful in present- 
ing information. It would be difficult to teach about 
new finishes on textile fabrics or business methods 
in the home by just talking. It's fun, however, when 
well-selected—not too much, not too bittle—illustra- 
tive material is used. 
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From the time of Seaman Knapp with his emphasis 
on both method and result demonstrations, we have 
made use of real situations. We have met in homes 
to study kitchen arrangement and home furnishings. 
We have made models, mock-ups, used movies, 
slides, flannelgraphs, tape recordings, and countless 
other aids to our teaching. We have used bulletins 
and leaflets in great numbers and for many purposes. 

Ail these many aids may fail to achieve a purpose 
unless they are used skillfully. It’s well, then, to 
keep abreast of the fine research work available in 
audio-visual teaching and continually to evaluate 
how effectively it is being used. We must remem- 
ber that “Illustrative material can make people more 
sponge-minded, more uncritical, more willing to 
accept unquestioningly what a speaker says, or it 
can make [people] more critical-minded, more 
thoughtful and less willing to merely accept 
another person's say-so.” * 

It's too bad that we cannot assume that people 
will make good use of information when once they 
have heard it or seen it or discussed it. We all know 
of many instances when a wealth of information has 
seemingly had little or no influence on actions. 
Clearly defined goals kept in constant focus help. 
In 4-H clubs we have seen how project goals have 
apparently helped boys and girls change habits. 
Likewise in homemakers’ groups we have seen how 
project goals discussed and accepted by the mem- 
bers have stimulated women to try out things. We 
have observed that periodic re-checks apparently 
help prevent them from falling back into the old 
ways. One homemaker said: “That first year I kept 
accounts I let them get so far behind I never would 
have tried to get caught up if I hadn't been ashamed 
to go to meetings and admit they were not done. 
But now they're a breeze—I just do them like I do 
the weekly wash.” 

Reports come in with comments such as these: 

Every woman in our group had a physical examination 
during the year. 

One hundred per cent of the families in our club and 93 
per cent in our community have checked fire hazards accord- 
ing to the 4-H check sheet. 

Home demonstration groups . . . completely re-decorated 


our town hall so that it is a beautiful place to hold com- 
munity meetings 


Fourteen out of 15 of our tailoring group members have 
completed at least one garment since the meetings on tailor- 
ing. 

*E. Date. Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. New: York 
The Dryden Press, 1946, 546 pp t 


Vol. 47, No. 1 
Such reports are possible only when group deci- 
sion regarding action has been reached. 


Our Effectiveness in Planning 
Business meetings of groups that meet regularly 


also provide opportunity for members to become 


proficient in reaching group decision democratically. 
Training schools for officers help. Research seems 
to bear out our experience. In four studies * relat- 
ing to nutritional practices the conclusion was 
reached that when people discuss a problem and 
agree to a course of action they are more likely to 
change their practices than they are when they have 
only heard a lecture or been given individual in- 
struction. 

Group discussion leading to group decision was 
described in the report of the nutrition studies as 
“a method that differs from the usual discussion 
method in that, as a culmination of the discussion, 
it aims to commit the participants as individuals 
to carry out definite action toward goals agreed 
upon by the group. It consists of at least four steps: 
(1) Group discussion—the group acting on its own 
initiative discusses the problem agreed upon. The 
leader stimulates the discussion, gives information 
when needed, but holds himself in the background. 
(2) The group agrees upon definite goals for action 
which come out of the discussion. (3) The group 
votes to carry out spec ific acts to put into effect the 
definite goals agreed upon. (4) Each individual in 
the group, impelled by the desire for status in the 
group, carries out the action voted upon in the 
meeting.” 

All discussion does not, or need not, lead to group 
decision. Much is for clarification and understand- 
ing. Discussion also brings out possible alternative 
courses of action with no attempt to induce all 
group members to decide on any one course of ac- 
tion. This is important when controversial issues 
are considered, especially those related to public 
policy. 

Our educational purpose is perhaps best served 
by teaching good use of discussion methods and an 
understanding of group processes. By example and 
group experience we can also teach respect for un- 
biased facts and the need to consider every im- 
portant point of view. It is especially important in 
controversial matters that materials and reference 
lists be selected with meticulous care so that every 
important point of view is fairly represented. 


* What Research Shows about Group Discussion Leading 
to Group Decision. USDA Extension Circular 641 (6-50) 
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USDA Extension Service Photo by Ed Hunton 


A home demonstration agent uses the demonstration 

method to teach pattern alteration. After club members 

have observed her methods, they then test their own 
skill. 


Our Procedures Aid Group Meetings 


Discussion may range from the formal lecture- 
forum to the informal face-to-face roundtable of 10 
or 12 persons or the “huddle” or “66 method.” 
Nearly every extension meeting makes use of some 
form of discussion. It is important, therefore, for 
every agent to be skillful in using discussion and 
well aware of both its advantages and its limita 
tions. 

Groups that meet regularly—as 4-H, home dem 
onstration, and child study groups—have certain 
advantages. Members grow to know one another, 
and as they become acquainted a friendly feeling 
results. Gradually every individual can be drawn 
into discussions and into committee work or some 
other group responsibility. 

Most regular meetings of our extension groups 
have three fairly well-defined parts—a business ses- 
sion, the program or project session, and a social pe- 
riod. This is sound procedure as each part has its 
own peculiar contribution to make. 

Parliamentary procedure is common in business 
meetings, but if a group is small and friendly little 
or no formal action is needed to arrive at decisions 
The group may wish, however, to follow parliamen- 
tary practice as a learning process. In large groups 
every member should understand the broad prin- 
ciples of parliamentary law and know how to ex- 
press his opinions and understand his rights under 
the rules. 

The social period is an opportunity for practice 
in true hospitality. The cup of tea, the sandwich or 
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cake, is made better by good conversation in which 
everyone joins. For larger groups, especially at their 
first few meetings, get-acquainted devices and 
games are some of the methods to consider. The 
deve’ »pment of a climate where people are at ease 
and can be their best selves is important. Home 
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economics groups offer an ideal situation in which 
to discuss some of the practices and social skills 
that help bring this about. 

Good planning, wise selection of methods, and a 
will to improve in their use should help give each 
of us great satisfaction and enjoyment in our work. 


USDA Advisory Committee Urges Survey 
on Food Losses and Waste 


A survey of food losses and waste at all stages of food distribution and 
utilization was urged by the Food and Nutrition Research Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Research and Marketing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture at a meeting in Washington, November 8 to 10, 1954. The 
committee noted that national per capita “retail level” procurement of food 
generally is supposed to be at some 3200 calories daily but that the amount 
actually eaten may be only 2400 or 2500 calories. Where the 700 to 800 missing 
calories go between the supplying establishment and the consumer—in spoil- 
age, loss in preparation and cooking, and left on plates—is what the committee 
believes needs determining, particularly in household, institution, and restau- 
rant kitchens. 

Established under the authority of the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, this committee meets annually. After reviewing the entire nutrition 
program of the USDA, the committee urged that increased financial support 
be given human nutrition research, because of its importance for the well- 
being of people. Other high priority recommendations following the waste 
survey were: 

1. Expansion of research to determine the availability of important food 
nutrients, such as vitamin A and the amino acids, from various food sources 
as prepared for human consumption. 

2. Initiation of research on the role of fat in human nutrition; determination 
of the relationship of the amount and kinds of fat to metabolism of other 
nutrients 

3. Initiation of study of diet and aging in vigorous healthy adults. The 
committee noted that the increasing number of older men and women in the 
population makes necessary a better understanding of nutrition and the aging 
process. Close co-operation with medical groups was recommended. 

4. Initiation of a co-ordinated study of food supplies and their consumption 
in one community to provide (a) data on home food consumption, including 
menus, from a representative sample of families; (b) quantitative records of 
food consumed by individual family members, at home and away from home; 
(c) information on how food is used in the home, together with records of 
food waste. The committee recommended obtaining similar records from 
selected institutions and restaurants. 

5. Expansion of consumer education to help keep the consumer, especially 
in low-income groups, nutritionally well informed. 

6. Expansion of studies on insecticide, fungicide, and herbicide residues 
because of their direct bearing on human health as well as on food production 

Grace A. Goldsmith of Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana, was 
re-elected chairman of the committee; and Pearl Swanson of Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, lowa, was elected vice-chairman. Robert E. Stevenson of the 
Agricultural Research Service is executive secretary of the committee. 


Principles of Administration 


DMINISTRATION has frequently been con- 

ceived as a governing procedure with full 
authority vested in one person or a few persons. 
This traditional concept has been changing in re- 
cent years to one in which administration is thought 
of as a function that develops as a group of in- 
dividuals, working for the accomplishment of 
defined purposes, organizes its efforts and plans its 
working procedures in order to accomplish its 
goals. So viewed, administration expresses itself 
in and through a planned structural organization 
by which the group implements its activities, 
through the persons in the group who supply the 
resources for determination and realization of group 
objectives, and through the social climate in which 
the group functions. 

It is evident that principles of administration 
would be concerned with all three of these media. 
A review of the processes through which a group 
organizes and works effectively shows that organi- 
zation results from group activity. Principles of 
administrative organization would thus appear to 
be largely determined by those on which group 
action has been based. The scope of this article 
has been limited to two media: the members work- 
ing in the group and the social climate in which 
they work. 

The philosophy of those who assume the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership will determine whether 
the principles which guide administrative activities 
are based on a theory of isolation, consultation, or 
participation. Those principles that support a com- 
plete separation of administrative and teaching 
responsibilities and provide a basis for authority 
vested in a single individual, or group of individ- 
uals, will be quite different from those which would 
give direction to an educative unit committed to a 
philosophy that recognizes participation as essen- 
tial for sound administrative action. According 
to this concept of administration, the administrator 
is a member of the group and administrative action 
is a shared responsibility. The principles which 
follow are based on this concept and are presented 
in terms of decision-sharing, staff obligations, stu- 
dent participation, conditions furthering co-opera- 
tion, evaluation, staff development, and unifying 
educative experiences. 


Lois Gilmore 


Dr. Gilmore is head of textiles and clothing in the 
School of Home Economics at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. This article was written for the Journal at 
the suggestion of the committee on administration 
of the colleges and universities section of AHEA. 


Decision-sharing 

Group activity becomes most productive when 
all members of the group share in the decision- 
making process. As individuals share in the de- 
cisions that affect them, they acquire a sense of 
responsibility for the success of those decisions. The 
administrator's role in this decision-sharing situa- 
tion changes from one in which he coaxes or coerces 
the group to put into practice the plans and 
policies in which they have had no share in mak- 
ing to one in which he sensitizes the group to 
problems, suggests possible solutions, and provides 
pertinent data upon which action may proceed 
Administrative action is sound only to the degree 
that it is based on the pooled understanding of 
informed associates and on decisions which have 
resulted from shared deliberation. 

Acceptance of this principle of administration 
grants privileges and places responsibility on every 
person affected by the administrative unit. It 
brings all individuals in the unit, administrators, 
staff members of all college ranks, junior staff mem- 
bers, non-teaching personnel and students re- 
lated to the unit, into a relationship of responsible 
sharing on the basis of the capacity, interest, and 
position of each. Not all individuals in the group 
will be at the same point of readiness for partici- 
pation on all problems. Growth in the ability to 
participate comes as persons work together on 
problems that seem significant to them. 

The number and type of problems in which 
many individuals are encouraged to participate in 
actual decision-making have direct bearing on this 
principle. Policy making and curriculum do not 
constitute the boundary for matters of concern to 
staff members. If shared leadership is to func- 
tion, administrators will need to extend the areas 
in which provision is made for responsible partici- 
pation by all members in the unit. Faculty mem- 
bers, students, and non-teaching personnel can be 
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expected to give their full allegiance to that which 
they have helped create. 


Staff Obligations 

The right of sharing carries with it responsibili- 
ties. This means that each staff member is re- 
sponsible for contributing ideas that may aid in 
solving problems, helping the group reach basic 
agreements, assisting in the formulation of plans, 
and accepting and executing assignments that grow 
out of group planning. This extends the duties 
of a staff member beyond the range of a day's 
teaching activities. Intelligent participation re- 
quires that he contribute more than uninformed 
personal opinion to the solution of a problem. 
It means that he can no longer limit his thinking 
to problems in his area of specialization. He must 
contribute time and effort in study and investiga- 
tion of matters on which he is less well informed 
but which are of mutual concern to the group. 

The staff member's responsibility does not end 
when the decision has been reached. He must 
co-operate in the processes necessary for putting 
into effect the responsible judgment of the group. 
Where authority is shared, the allocation of re- 
sponsibility must be fully understood. Each in- 
dividual needs to know and understand his specific 
assignment and how it affects the accomplishments 
of the group. All members of the unit must fur- 
ther group decisions by supporting them. This 
concept of staff responsibility is stated in the fol- 
lowing principle: The staff is obligated to share 
responsibility with the administrative officer, both 
before and after decisions are taken, in order that 
the pattern of shared authority and responsibility 
may not be defeated by the apathy of those who 
would most notice its loss. 


Student Participation 


Schools are faced with the responsibility of 
providing experiences in which students will have 
the opportunity of sharing in the management of 
activities which are of concern to them. It is 
through students’ participation with adults in de- 
veloping plans, formulating policies, and devising 
ways of accomplishing purposes that they are 
helped to identify themselves with the group enter- 
prise and develop ability in self-direction. Accept- 
ance of the principle that all members of a group 
should have a part in decision-making on those 
matters which are of concern to them makes it 
imperative that students be given an opportunity 
to express opinion on matters directly related to 
their interests. 
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The student is too frequently seen as the re- 
cipient of the educational! efforts of the institution 
rather than as a contributor to its processes. His 
plate in the organizational structure of the unit 
offers few opportunities for responsible partici- 
pation at the level where decisions are made. It 
becomes the responsibility of the administrator to 
see that provision is made for the creation of con- 
ditions that facilitate the responsible participation 
of students in matters which directly affect them. 

Few institutions are found where definite planned 
procedures exist for bringing students, staff mem- 
bers, and administrators together for the purpose 
of sharing and appraising ideas regarding the func- 
tioning of the educational unit in terms of the 
goals and purposes of all concerned. Acceptance 
of this principle of student participation requires 
that students be permitted to assume responsibility 
for the management of student affairs; that means 
are provided for the organized expression of stu- 
dent opinion on the educational concerns of the 
unit; and that opportunities are provided for par- 
ticipation in planning and evaluating curriculum, 
course offerings, policies, and procedures which 
directly affect them. Conditions should encourage 
a free exchange of ideas and enable each individual 
to feel that his opinions and suggestions have been 
considered in the final judgment of the group. 


Conditions Furthering Co-operation 


The challenge for leadership in any group is the 
creation of an environment in which ideas may be 
freely expressed and used as the basis for creative 
thought and action. This challenge may be met 
only where there is recognition and respect for 
all of the ideas of all participants. No idea is to 
be arbitrarily excluded because “the wrong fellow” 
puts it forward. Any administrative officer, or 
staff member placed in a position of leadership, 
is responsible for creating and maintaining condi- 
tions that lift discussions to the level where ideas 
may be fully and profitably exchanged. 

As the group increases in size, and opportuni- 
ties for informal contact are less frequent, some 
provision for channels of communication and co- 
ordination is necessary to stimulate the sharing 
of ideas. No single pattern of organization for the 
exchange of ideas will suffice for all administrative 
units or even continuously for the same unit 
Whatever the plan, precaution must be taken 
against the danger of providing one-way channels 
of communication. It is just as important that 
the expressed ideas of students and staff members 
should reach administrative ears and be recog- 
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nized, respected, and explored as a basis for action, 
as it is that the ideas of the administrative officers 
of the educational unit be communicated to staff 
members and students. Provision must be made 
for free communication between students, staff 
members, and administrative officers in the unit 
if ideas are to function effectively and the full 
intelligence of the group utilized. 


Evaluation 


All educational effort, whether it be related to 
classroom activities, curriculum, the aims and ob- 
jectives of the unit, or the plans and policies form- 
ulated for effecting their realization should be con- 
stantly evaluated in terms of values sought as com- 
pared with achievements realized. All policies and 
procedures should be so planned that they contain 
provision for their continued evaluation and revi- 
sion. That change will be necessary is an accepted 
fact in a dynamic society. When administration 
is based on shared responsibility and evaluation 
is recognized as an ongoing process, provision 
will be made for periodic appraisal and revision 
in policy, organization, and operating procedures 
by all those concerned with their adequacy in 
realizing the educational aims of the unit. 

The process of evaluation is not uncommon in 
most institutions of higher education today. Yet 
it is doubtful that many institutions recognize that 
the appraisal of organizational structure and ad- 
ministrative procedure is a process in which the 
persons most immediately concerned should par- 
ticipate. The tendency persists for plans, once 
formed, to be considered as final. The adminis- 
trator must encourage the members of the staff to 
participate in evaluating the adequacy of organi- 
zational procedures for realizing the educational 
goals of the unit. 


Staff Development 

The administrative officer should take the lead 
in releasing the potential ability of each staff mem- 
ber and in providing conditions that stimulate and 
encourage the intelligent and effective participa- 
tion of each staff member in the group in terms 
of his distinctive capacities. He should realize 
the ability and interest of each member of the 
group and so plan the work of the unit as to 
call into play the varying abilities of the differ- 
ent members. Opportunities must be provided 
whereby each can render his maximum service. 
It is through this process that individual com- 
petence is increased and personal satisfaction de- 
veloped. It is only as the capacities of all are 
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utilized effectively that the total educational pro- 
gram can be fully enriched. 

A high degree of morale on the part of all mem- 
bers of an institution is necessary for effective func- 
tioning of the organization. Recognition of the 
rights and privileges of the faculty as a group and 
of each individual staff member as a person is an 
important element in the attainment of institutional 
“climate” or morale. The status of an individual 
in a group is of paramount importance to his secur- 
ity, his growth, and his contribution to group 
achievement. Creation and maintenance of an 
atmosphere which invites each staff member to 
develop professionally and as a person is a re- 
sponsibility shared by each member of the ad- 
ministrative unit. 

Commendation for services well rendered does 
a great deal toward satisfying the need for appre- 
ciation of worth for the individual. Yet personal 
recognition from the administrative officer alone, 
while gratifying, is not sufficient reward in the 
eyes of most individuals. Success is more usually 
evaluated in terms of salary and promotion. These 
are decisions which have been made largely by 
administrators. Though dissatisfied with the sys- 
tem, most staff members are reluctant to trust 
even their colleagues on matters of appraisal. Re- 
gardless of the organizational machinery, the im- 
portant thing is that the process used for evalua. 
tion of effort and ability is the result of a joint de- 
cision of staff members and administrators. Criteria 
against which one is measured for advancement 
should be co-operatively formulated and methods 
for their use co-operatively decided or agreed 
upon. 

Unifying Educative Experiences 


A close scrutiny of any college catalog im- 
presses one with the multiplicity of course offerings 
and the excessive departmentalization within a 
single subject-matter area. Courses may be taught 
with little recognition or understanding of the 
learning that has taken place before or is taking 
place in other areas within the college. 

Faculty members, blinded by their own speciali- 
zation, need help in reconstructing a point of view 
which enables them to understand the interrelated- 
ness of the educative process. It then becomes the 
responsibility of the administrator to co-ordinate 
the many diversified interests and services which 
constitute the total program of the institution. 
He must supply not only the vision for the process 
but provide means for the cross-fertilization of 
ideas and the development of increased under- 
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standing among staff members in different subject 
matter areas of resideat teaching. Conditions 
which promote better co-ordination of teaching, 
research, and field service work must be devised 
and opportunities provided for extending the serv- 
ices of the educational unit to the community and, 
in turn, encompassing this larger environment into 
the educational experience of the students. Ad- 
ministration of an educational unit—college, school, 
department, or division, is based on a broad con- 
cept of the interrelatedness of educative experience. 


Summary 

Acceptance of the above principles of adminis- 
tration grants privileges and places responsibility 
on every person affected by the administrative 
unit. It means that the vision for the entire pro- 
gram will be broadened; the accomplishments of 
the group will be extended; the potentialities of 
every individual in the group will be released; 
solidarity of the group will be facilitated through 
the sharing of common purposes, interests, and 
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aim; and the interests and rights of each individual 
and of each organized group will be recognized 
and protected. 
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A Meeting You Can't Afford to Miss 


46th Annual Meeting of AHEA—Minneapolis, June 28-July 1, 1954 


ProcraM THEME: 


12 noon 
7:30 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. 


Registration opens 


10:00 a.m. 
Afternoon 
7:00 p.m. 
9:00 p.m. 


Visit exhibits 


7:00 a.m. 
8:30 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 
12:15 p.m. 
5:30 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


Eye opener 


Alumnae dinners 
General session 


7:00 am. 
8:30 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 
12:15 p.m. 
8:00 p-m. 


Eve opener 


8:30 a.m. 
9:30 am. 
11:45 a.m. 
1:00 p.m. 


Eye opener 
General session 
Council meeting 
Professional trips 


Home Economics—lIts Potential for Greater Service 


Special film presentation—Co-ordinating Council, AHEA, AVA, and NEA 
Special committee meetings 


Opening general session 


Business and council meeting 
All states reception for everyone 


Honorary fraternities’ breakfasts 


Subject-matter section meetings (all day ) 
Alumnae luncheons 


Honorary fraternity breakfast 


Professional section meetings (all day ) 
Alumnae luncheons 
St. Paul pops concert and ice revue 


| 
Monday 
| 
| Tuesday 
June 28 
Wednesday 
June 29 
Thursday 
June 30 
Friday 
July 1 


AREFUL, early planning, a top notch local 
arrangements committee, presiding officers 
who run the meetings on schedule, the “right” 
balance between planned events and free time, 
professional sessions “you just can't afford to miss” 
—all these help to make a good state convention. 
So say the 23 state presidents who responded to a 
questionnaire circulated by the Journat editor as 
the basis for this article. 

Following are the questions and a summery of 
the presidents’ answers: 


What kind of “atmosphere” do you try to achieve 
at your state meeting? 


Most votes were for an informal, friendly at- 
mosphere with the program on a high professional 
level. South Carolina makes an effort through 
co-operative planning to create the feeling that 
everyone is sharing in the meetings. “Every per- 
son has some opportunity to participate and we 
like everyone to have an opportunity to express 
an opinion as to the value of the meetings and 
make suggestions for improvement.” Georgia thinks 
that the state convention should be a place to 
renew old friendships, make professional contacts, 
to acquaint new and old members “with a pro- 
gram worth the time and effort it takes to attend.” 
Delaware wants informality and an atmosphere 
of inspiration for the home economics profession 
and the association. 


How do you plan for membership participation? 
What is a good balance between number of mem- 
ber speakers and number of outside speakers? 


The more members who participate in the state 
convention the better, say most of the 23 presi- 
dents. Members do many of the jobs that help 
to make a convention run smoothly and pleasantly. 
They serve as hostesses, man the registration and 
information tables, decorate the banquet halls. 
Their program responsibilities range from giving 
reports to being featured speakers. They serve on 
panels, for, as Georgia points out, members on 
panels are “down-to-earth participants with ideas 
pertinent to local situations.” Ohio says, “We 
usually have panels as part of the program, with 


What Makes a Good State Convention? 


Dorothy DeLany 


Miss DeLany is a professor in the Co-operative 
Extension Service of the New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell University. She 
is president of the New York Home Economics 
Association and chairman of the state presidents’ 
and councilors’ unit of the council of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. 


50 to 75 per cent of our speakers coming from 
within the state.” 

North Dakota believes that member speakers are 
often as good as outside speakers, sometimes better. 
“But the membership doesn't know that until they 
have heard some of each.” According to California, 
“Some of our most successful meetings have been 
conducted by our own members.” Iowa suggests 
that one way to have member participation is to 
ask different professional groups, such as people 
from extension, colleges, or universities, to take 
turns in decorating banquet tables. They believe 
that the balance between member participants and 
outside participants should be about 50-50. Penn- 
sylvania suggests that a large number of members 
should serve on convention committees and in the 
program itself but holds for variation in the pro- 
portion, to suit the type of meeting and the con- 
ference theme. “Not more than 50 per cent from 
the outside is a good practice.” From Missouri; 
“We always give as many people as possible re- 
sponsibilities. From year to year we try to use new 
people.” Tennessee, Virginia, and several other 
states specified that their college club members 
participate in convention programs. 


How can attendance be encouraged? 


Attendance at the state convention is encouraged 
the presidents say, by a good program well pub- 
licized, member participation, concise business 
meetings, reasonable costs. These factors are 
mentioned most frequently and in the order given 
Delaware's president says, “A good meeting one 
year is the best attendance-getter for the next 
year,” an opinion shared by the Arkansas president, 
who believes in “consistently providing challeng- 
ing convention programs.” In Tennessee's opinion, 
“Increasing involvement of members in the state 
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program of work tends to stimulate attendance at 
state meetings.” From New Hampshire comes the 
practical suggestion, “Take people to the meeting 
with you.” 

The California association, with its nine sections, 
encourages attendance at its biennial convention 
“by seeing that section presidents are thoroughly 
informed so that they can develop enthusiasm in 
their groups.” Florida, thinking of its teacher- 
members’ budgets, suggests arranging a time “after 
teacher pay days.” New Jersey says, “We are 
working on this. We may invite all home econo- 
mists, hoping they will join.” Virginia thinks that 
attendance can be encouraged by, “Better co- 
operation of superintendents in making it possible 
for teachers to attend.” A president whose state 
is not indicated believes that school principals 
should be informed of the program but adds that 
the best attendance-getter is a well-planned pro- 
gram of interest to all home economists in the state 
association. 

The president who suggests, 
sessions promptly, as announced,” 
the next question: 


“Begin and end 
touches upon 


What are some of the “mechanics” that help a 
meeting to function smoothly? 


State presidents of associations large and small, 
in all parts of the country, say that the conven- 
tion is helped to function smoothly when there 
is careful advanced planning of all details. Early 
announcement gives members an opportunity for 
preregistration and prepayment of registration 
fee and special meal expenses. Essential is a well- 
organized local arrangements committee on the 
job early and continuously. Confusion is avoided 
by having plenty of labeled hostesses to circulate 
in the registration area and special hostesses as- 
signed to guests and speakers. It is a “must” 
to hold the meetings in well-ventilated rooms 
that are equipped with pretested public address 
systems. 

Among the “mechanics” for a smooth-running 
convention, Iowa lists “breathers” provided by a 
refreshment break. The state of Washington wants 
“Frequent opportunities to stretch. Never sit more 
than one hour without moving.” 

Attention to the mechanics that kelp a state con- 
vention to function smoothly seems to boil down 
to picking the right convention chairman. Ten- 
nessee’s president says, “A very carefully selected 
convention general chairman appointed a full year 
before the convention meets in her city seems to 
be the best insurance of a smoothly functioning 
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convention. She plans with and organizes her 
local committee so that every detail is properly 
cared for and puts it on the record. 

“Each year the general convention chairman 
prepares a ‘scrapbook.’ In it she puts copies of 
all communications—results of research concerning 
certain plans—subcommittee plans and reports— 
minutes of all committee meetings—publicity con- 
cerning the convention. 

“This complete story of each convention is 
passed on to the following year's chairman and 
has proved a tremendous help.” 

Some presidents seek as convention chairman 
a co-ordinator adept at selecting program and 
arrangements chairmen and equally adept at dele- 
gating responsibility. 


What is the relation between the place where 
the meeting is held and its success? 


In the opinion of several presidents, the pro- 
gram, more than the place, is responsible for the 
success of the convention. Some presidents say that 
their most successful meetings are always held in 
the area where most of their members are con- 
centrated and the hotel facilities best. Arkansas 
favors a central location. “Custom has been estab- 
lished to use the capital city and hotel space.” 
Pennsylvania observes that a large town “offers 
more in the way of trips, shopping, and meals. 
Attendance is higher. But the actual program is 
not necessarily dependent upon the place.” 

Several states prefer to convene in different 
areas from year to year because, as Ohio says, “It 
builds up local interest in the state association.” 
New York thinks that different places achieve 
different results and that a moving location attracts 
new members as well as those who will attend 
convention no matter where it is held. Another 
state rotates its convention among four major cities 
to place it within easy reach of every member at 
least every four years. 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether 
large cities offer too many distractions, but Georgia 
picks a place where home economists like to go 
because this “improves the attendance.” Its mem- 
bers like “a city large enough to provide pre- and 
post-shopping.” Nebraska rotates between Omaha, 
Lincoln, and other places. “Attendance is about 
the same regardless of where convention is held.” 
The president of the Washington Home Economics 
Association says, “A good program can overcome 
the handicap of a poor meeting place; a good 
place can add to the success of the conven- 
tion.” 
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What do you think of meetings with other 
groups? Is enough time available for home eco- 
nomics at joint meetings? Do joint meetings 
increase attendance? 

Good public relations and the sharing of out- 
standing speakers are considered advantages of 
meeting jointly with other organizations. But 
most of the state presidents responding to the 
questionnaire point out more disadvantages than 
advantages. They say that the meeting must be 
lengthened if two associations meet together. They 
say that members of both organizations find it 
difficult to make choices, especially those who hold 
responsible positions in both. According to the 
state of Washington, “Many members are torn 
between the two groups and don't feel satisfied 
with either convention.” Or, as Delaware puts it, 
“There is too little time and neither organization 
really retains its identity.” Evidently lack of time 
is the chief disadvantage. 

New Jersey favors joint meetings for special pro- 
grams but not for regular state meetings. Calli- 
fornia’s sections join with other groups in area 
meetings, but this is not possible at the state level. 
They do, however, invite officers from other groups 
to their convention banquet. Two states, New 
York and Ohio, have found joint meetings hard to 
plan and difficult to manage, with no increase in 
attendance. North Dakota, in meeting with other 
groups, has seen its attendance increase, but “time 
available for home economics is often cut short.” 
One president found a two-state home economics 
convention very successful. 


What have you found the most successful pat- 
tern for the total meeting? For instance: what 
kind of meeting to open with, what kind of meet- 
ing to close with? 

What have you found to be the most successful 
length for the state meeting as a whole? For 
individual programs? 


Study of these related questions results in the 
profound discovery that no two states are alike. 
State conventions are, of course, affected by such 
differences as the number and location of mem- 
bers, their professional affiliations, local traveling 
conditions, and many other factors. State conven- 
tion committees, with their feet on home ground, 
have set a variety of patterns to attract the greatest 
number of members. About the only custom that 
emerges as typical is holding to Friday and Satur- 
day meetings. Most of the states reporting start 
with a general session for everyone, including, in 
some instances, the college club delegates. Florida 
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wants its first meeting “a program interesting 
enough so that members will arrive for it.” Its 
college clubs will have the first meeting this year. 
Evidently it passes this responsibility around. The 
meeting usually closes with a banquet and inspira- 
tional speaker. 

North Dakota says, “The first session should be 
one that you just can’t miss.” It wants a good 
speaker and interesting subject matter around a 
theme that ties together a variety of areas. Ar- 
kansas, meeting from Friday noon to Saturday 
noon, starts a general session with the college 
clubs, followed by a banquet, combined eye-opener 
and business session, coffee-social hour, and final 
general session. 

Tennessee opens Friday evening with a keynote 
speaker, who sets the pace for the convention. 
“We try to select a well-known speaker for this 
opening program, a person who knows something 
of home economics and home economists but is 
not a member of the profession.” It has a banquet 
or dinner program Saturday evening, as do others, 
but continues its sessions through Sunday morning, 
when the meeting concludes with an “outstanding 
inspirational or challenging speaker.” 

California is unique. Its professional and sub- 
ject-matter sections start the convention off with 
a Saturday afternoon or luncheon meeting. There 
is a general session for everyone that evening, an- 
other general session Sunday, and a banquet Sun- 
day evening. Then the meeting continues through 
Monday noon, closing “with an ‘event’ such as a 
fashion luncheon.” 

Pennsylvania opens its program Friday morning 
with a key speaker pointed toward the theme of 
the conference, then holds special-interest lunch- 
eons, trips, a coffee hour, banquet, annual business 
meeting Saturday morning, and closing general 
session Saturday noon. College club members are 
a part of their convention, attending general ses- 
sions and banquet. 

A one-day convention works well for Delaware, 
the president says, because in this small state 
members see one another throughout the year. The 
meeting starts with a coffee hour. Nebraska tried 
a one-day convention last year and liked the re- 
sponse. Beginning with a breakfast at which there 
was a speaker of general interest, the meeting 
closed with a banquet and inspirational program. 
South Dakota opens with a lecture demonstra- 


tion 

Optional activities such as tours and section 
meetings take care of the early portion of conven- 
tion in several states. 
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Washington says, “One of our successes has been 
to vary the meetings according to the facilities in 
the different areas and the resources of the differ- 
ent localities. We have found a fun night a more 
successful opening meeting than a reception.” 

The presidents favor sessions that last from 30 
minutes to two or three hours. 


What is the place of exhibits in a successful 
meeting? 

The replies of 23 state presidents can be grouped 
roughly as follows: 

Nine mention commercial exhibits “to create in- 
terest and help finance the convention.” Several 
states say that dues alone are not high enough to 
support the state activities. They try, however, 
to select exhibitors carefully and approve only 
those with products of high standards and general 
appeal to a large proportion of members. One 
state draws almost entirely upon local companies. 
Another observes that exhibits stimulate informal 
visiting with members and with exhibitors. 

Seven of the 23 state presidents consider ex- 
hibits at state convention of little or no importance, 
time being too short for exhibits to receive attention. 

The educational noncommercial exhibits ar- 
ranged in several states are cared for in some in- 
stances by chairmen of subject-matter sections. 
North Dakota and Pennsylvania provide exhibits 
of professional reading material, including AHEA 
publications. 

Missouri has exhibits of the different book com- 
panies. The book men give a party for convention 
goers one afternoon during conference. Several 
states stress the importance of having a planned 
time and place for visiting exhibits, in the regis- 
tration area, and during a social hour. 
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What per cent of state membership do you con- 
sider good attendance for an annual meeting? 


The majority of state presidents responding, or 
14 out of 23, consider a third to a half of the mem- 
bership satisfactory attendance at annual meeting. 
One state’s aim to have 25 to 30 per cent of its 
members at convention means about 280 in attend- 
ance. Iowa expects a little more than a third at 
its spring meeting, or about 230 of its members. 

A state with fewer than 300 members has had 
about 50 per cent, or around 150, at annual meet- 
ings recently. “This is not good enough,” says 
the president. Presidents of several of the other 
comparatively small state associations consider an 
attendance of 50 per cent of the members satis- 
factory, or a convention of from 100 to 200 persons. 
Nebraska wants two-thirds of its members at con- 
vention, or about 200. Another state president, 
agreeing that two-thirds attending is good, says, 
“Less than half is poor.” She apparently aims to 
have about 250. California, with membership 
exceeding 1300, wants 33 per cent at convention. 

The state association presidents who responded 
to the questionnaire have stressed building the 
convention program to serve the professional needs 
of the members. A good convention has in it some- 
thing for all members. It recognizes the common 
interests, as well as the special concerns, of teach- 
ers, Extension Service workers, home economists 
in business, and the others. It seems that the 
place to begin is with the purposes of the con- 
vention. Once the association executive commit- 
tee or council has set these down, the convention 
chairman can arrive at the answers to the many 
questions about program and arrangements. Re- 
sourceful members serving on the many commit- 
tees will make a good state convention. 


See Who's on the Bandwagon Now 


Rolling along on Membership Way 

The Bandwagon carries members who 
STAY. 

Made their goals and listed there 

Are six of the states, eager to share 

The honors with the thirteen more 


Not far behind, who will easily score 

By bringing in the members to KEEP 

Who still are lagging. We now are deep 

In this campaign—3,000 we need to gain 

Our goal to make. This is our aim. 

A message to you—we need vour aid 

GET your member today—join the parade. 
—E. MeN. 


Drawing by Charlotte Meeth 
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Retailing Opportunities in 


Textiles and Clothing 


OUNSELING of students who are interested 

in careers in retailing and merchandising re- 

quires background information of two kinds. Let 

us consider first of all some of the things students 

should know in thinking of the retail field as a 

career and what they may do to prepare themselves 

for it and, second, what they may expect to find 

in the way of on-the-job development after they 
are employed. 


Pre-employment Considerations 
Foremost in their thinking is the question “What 

does the retailing and merchandising world have 
to offer the young person whose thoughts are seri- 
ously turning in its direction?” Let me set out 
here some of the advantages which we know to 
be present, some of the disadvantages which we 
must consider, and then let us weigh the two. 

1, Certainly foremost among the advantages is 
the fact that there are many opportunities to 
arrive at executive positions. The reason for 
this is that there are so many key top positions. 
This is of particular interest to women since 
women may fill so many of these positions. 
Students should consider that these opportuni- 
ties to rise to executive level are more plentiful 
in a multiple store operation than they are in 
a single store unit. 

There is another advantage in that a retail store 
offers a greater chance for development and 
growth along a wide variety of lines because there 
are many different divisions in the store. For ex- 
ample, if a young person comes into the merchan- 
dising end of the business and finds that it is not 
for her, she may switch into another division with- 
out losing any of her employment rights or the 
benefit of her experience in the organization. 

2. Second, retailing is a field in which the indi- 
vidual has an excellent chance to show what 
she can do and be recognized for it. To give 
just one example, I would like to point out that 
on merchandising jobs, be it as salesperson or 
buyer, there is the advantage of having con- 
crete evidence to prove the caliber of the job 
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being done. This evidence lies in figures. Al- 
though figures are not the only consideration 
of satisfactory performance, they are important 
to a successful business and so generally will 
be recognized. 

3. The third consideration, and an extremely im- 
portant one, is that merchandising can be a 
rewarding business. There is the personal satis- 
faction derived from dealing with merchandise 
for anyone with an aesthetic appreciation. ‘There 
is also a tremendous amount of personal satis- 
faction which comes from working successfully 
with people. And of course, there is the high 
monetary reward which can be obtained in 
top positions. 

4. The fourth consideration is that retailing is ex- 
citing. This may not appear to be an advantage 
to everyone, but it will be for the majority. 
The of in 
and out; the arrival of the new and improved; 
the impact of the latest fashion trends; and the 
seasonal and peak aspects of the business are 
just part of what constitutes a veritable climate 


constant movement merchandise, 


of excitement in the retail business. 

We have talked about a few of the advantages. 
Now let's think of some of the most quoted dis- 
advantages 
1. The subject of salary is usually the first to come 

up. In many areas in the country, the going 
rates for beginning jobs in retailing are some- 
what less than rates on comparable jobs in 
other kinds of businesses. In general, this is 

eventually offset by the advantage, which I 

have previously mentioned, of high-paying, ex- 

ecutive jobs. 
2. Hours of work come 

Saturday work and night opening work are a 

part of the store's business-getting structure. 


in for some discussion. 
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However, the actual length of the work day 
and the work week does not exceed the same 
work schedule in other occupations. One often 
hears, too, that the retail executive may put 
in long hours from time to time, but there are 
not many businesses in which this wouldn't 
hold true occasivnally. 

3. The status of the beginning job may hold 
some stigma for the college graduate who feels 
a lack of prestige among her friends when she 
says her job is a stock job or a marker’s job 
while her friend's job has a much more impres- 
sive title. Some retail organizations have a 
formal training program where the title of 
trainee may be used to cover begiuning jobs. 
If this is not the case, the individual must have 
a full understanding of why she is starting on 
such a job. She must know that she is being 
placed in a position to learn and progress. 

There are probably more advantages and dis- 
advantages, but these are the more common ones. 
In my opinion, and in the opinion of many people 
in the business, the advantages in the long-run far 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

We have covered briefly some of the pros and 
cons of retailing as a career; now let us think about 
some of the important qualifications required of 
an individual for retailing—specifically for the 
mezchandising end of the business. These qualifi- 
cations evolve from the primary duties of merchan- 
dising—that is, buying and selling—and so will 
apply to most jobs within the field, from salesperson 
to buyer or merchandise manager. 

1, Foremost among our basic qualifications we 
would list physical stamina. The nature of the 
retail business requires a strong physical con- 
stitution. We know that good health is funda- 
mental to energy and enthusiasm . . . two of the 
most outstanding requirements of the business. 
Most of the jobs require that you be on your 
feet, moving about, handling merchandise 
throughout the day. 

2. To be successful in the merchandising field, one 
must be capable of working under pressure. 
There is a certain amount of pressure present 
at all times with increased strain during seasonal 
and peak periods. 

8. Merchandising requires above-average personal 
appearance, dress, and grooming in deference to 
the public contacts. Appearance assumes even 
greater importance in an apparel specialty store 
because the customer looks to the store's per- 
sonnel as authorities on correct dress. 

4. Work in retailing is characterized by constant 
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personal contacts, all of which are of extreme 
importance. Whether it is the salesperson deal- 
ing with the customer or a buyer dealing with 
a manufacturer the way this contact is handled 
has a direct effect on the success or failure of 
the individual and the business. This factor 
points out that the individual must be socially 
adaptable. 

5. Initiative, ingenuity, aggressiveness, and deci- 
siveness are extremely important traits required 
in the merchandising business. In a selling job, 
these traits must be used to build a sales talk 
and to close sales. In a buying job, they natu- 
rally come into play in the selection of mer- 
chandise and its promotion. 

6. An artistic sense is required. By this, we do not 
mean that the individual must be an artist. 
However, she must have an aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of the merchandise as well as the ability to 
use this sense in working with merchandise. 
While the last characteristic I am going to men- 
tion is necessary to success in any business, it 
is a prime requisite to success in retailing. This 
characteristic is enthusiasm. Every aspect of 
merchandising requires a sincere enthusiasm if 
the results are to be satisfactory to the individ- 
ual and to the store. 

In addition to the major characteristics which we 

have mentioned, we cannot stress enough the im- 

portance of the young person's having a real inter- 

est in retailing as a career—not just a passing in- 
terest or a desire for a job. 

There are probably many other characteristics 
and traits required of the young person coming into 
the retail business. I have not attempted to state 
them all. The ones that I have mentioned are those 
which merchandising executives feel to be essen- 
tial. 

We are asked many times what, in the way of 
previous experience and training, would help to 
qualify a young person for the retail business. Ac- 
tual classroom work—in retailing, clothing and tex- 
tiles, and business administration—is extremely 
helpful as background. It will assist the person to 
assimilate the actual duties of the job more quickly 
and possibly help her to advance more rapidly. Any 
previous working experience in the business, part- 
time, summer jobs, Christmas jobs while attending 
school, would be valuable for two reasons. One is 
that such experience gives the student a picture 
that can be helpful to her before she goes into a 
permanent career. Second, it gives the student 
experience that is invaluable when she actually 
starts on a permanent job. 
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Initial and On-the-Job Training 


These are some of the pre-employment consid- 
erations. Now I would like to picture the type of 
training that is given to an individual after she has 
been employed on the job. Every store has its own 
particular pattern geared to its type of operation. 
As an example for you, I would like briefly to cover 
the type of training we do at I. Magnin and Co. 
Our program is similar to others, but it is built 
around our own specialized needs. This will give 
you some idea, too, of how we handle the impor- 
tant job of keeping our people informed of new 
fashion and fabric trends. 

Our initial training program for a person going 
into a merchandising job includes a one-day pro- 
gram given by the training director on the first day 
of employment. 

Most of the morning is devoted to orientation. 
The new employee is welcomed to the store on 
behalf of the management. She is acquainted with 
the store’s history, the number of stores and their 
locations, the members of the store’s top manage- 
ment. Important merchandising, service, and per- 
sonnel policies are explained. Next some detailed 
information on regulations is given, for example, 
standards of dress and conduct, store rules. Then 
the benefits that the employee may expect from the 
firm are outlined. 

The remainder of the morning is spent on sales- 
manship. Our standards of selling are defined by 
going through the steps in a sale. This is a session 
in which there is generally great class participa- 
tion. 

The new employee is taken to lunch in the store 
cafeteria. 

The entire afternoon is spent on system. This is 
an intensive instruction and practice period on 
salescheck procedure. 

On the following day, when the new employee 
reports for work she is taken on a tour of the store 
by the training director, is assigned a locker, and 
then taken to her department, where she is intro- 
duced to the person in the department who handles 
the training 

As you can tell from what I've said, we try, in 
personnel, to give the basic training needed by all 
new people regardless of department. From this 
point on, the training of the employee is the re- 
sponsibility of the department head or buyer, since 
she is an expert in her area. 

However, in personnel we do provide the depart- 
ment head with tools to use in carrying out this 
responsibility. For example: 
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1. A basic fabric information pamphlet that con- 
tains information on the primary characteristics 
of the basic natural fibers and the synthetics, 
plus fabric definitions 

2. Departmental Merchandise Information Pam- 
phlets. These are small booklets prepared pri- 
marily for the use of the department heads in 
training new people. A pamphlet is then given 
to each new person. We try to include in these 
pamphlets information that will be helpful to 
the new person in learning the merchandise of 
the department and the selling techniques pecu- 
liar to the department 

3. A third tool is preparation for various programs 
and meetings that the buyers or department 
heads give to their people. For example two of 
the big programs we have prepared are (1) a 
sales development program designed to improve 
selling standards and (2) special program on 
service, courtesy, and imaginative selling. These 
are designed to meet special training needs 

As you all know, training is a continuous process. 

To supplement what the buyers give, departmental 

or store-wide meetings are held by representatives 

of manufacturing concerns. This might be a repre- 
sentative from a fiber or fabric manufacturer. An- 

other training aid that we feel is particularly im- 

portant in our specialty store business is the weekly 

store-wide fashion meeting. These meetings are 
planned by the publicity department and held by 
various store executives, including our president. 

Twice yearly, prior to the spring and fall seasons, 

the president also conducts special night store-wide 

shows to give to everyone the fashion forecast of 
the coming season. 


Summary 

We have discussed some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of merchandising as a career; we 
have pointed out some of the major personal char- 
acteristics essential to success in this business; we 
suggested the types of previous training or experi- 
ence that would be helpful; and we have tried to 
give a fairly complete picture of how a store de- 
velops the individual after she is employed on the 
job. 

My points have had to be factual and rather 
academic, but I hope that they have portrayed re- 
tailing as the alive, exciting business that it is. As 
you know from talking with any of us in retailing, 
it is an exciting business that seems to exert a 
tremendous hold on us. I feel it is important that 
you remember this, too, in talking with your 


students. 


Let’s Live a Little! 


Do You Just “Do”—or Do You Succeed? 


NCE we take on a job there are two things 
we can do: enjoy what we're doing or 
be bored and unhappy. And there are two other 
things we can do: work constantly to improve our- 
selves and develop our talents along the lines of 
our work or drift along barely getting by. Our 
happiness in work depends on how diligently we 
build ourselves and grow to fit our responsibilities. 
My job as a newspaper food editor requires 
that I write, also that I do some speaking. And 
it requires that I know how to plan good meals 
and preoare them. These are 
the channels in which I must 
succeed. Whatever new tal- 
ents my work may require of 
me in the future, those abili- 
ties, too, must I strive to per- 
fect. To achieve and succeed, 
I must be constantly persever- 
ing. 
“Most people are willing 
to do a thing once,” states 
Buffon, the French natural- 
ist, “many will do it twice, 
some will do it ten times, 
a few will do it one hundred 
times—but I, Buffon, will keep 
on doing the same thing again 
and again a thousand times 
if necessary, until I have finally done it right.” 
Three years ago one of the home economists 
in the promotion department of a food company 
wrote to ask if I would make about 35 individual 
pies and a dozen or more large ones for a pro- 
motional dinner at which they were planning to 
introduce a new pie filling to our area. I could 
make a fair pastry, but it seemed a good oppor- 
tunity to learn to make it better. So I began to 
practice. I must have made two or three hundred 
pies, and I not only perfected my recipe and 
technique for making pastry, but I became the 
most popular neighbor on the block. Now it's 
not only more fun to make pies because I'm sure 
of success but it's more fun to write about making 
pies because I know what I am writing about! 
The best training I ever had in writing was 
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during the nine months I spent in Kansas City as 
home economist for Radio Station KMBC. I wrote 
25 minutes of radio copy and presented it every 
day six days a week. There wasn't time to work 
over and re-write copy; the first story had to be 
the best. In that nine months I wrote over 6,000 
minutes of radio copy and, believe me, I had to 
learn how to turn it out in 
short time. Now in writing 
newspaper stories the writ- 
ing comes much more easily. 
I can spend most of my 
time and energy developing 
recipes, menus, and other 
food ideas. 

We all know Demosthenes 
as one of the world’s greatest 
orators. But he achieved this 
ability only through the great- 
est of effort. He was born 
with a weak voice; he lisped; 
and he enunciated poorly. 
In order to overcome his 
handicaps, he practiced with 
pebbles in his mouth, shouted 
over the breakers on the shores of Phaleron, re- 
cited while running uphill, and rehearsed before 
a mirror to correct his gestures. But even this 
wasn't enough. He built an underground chamber 
where he could project his voice and perfect his 
delivery without interruption. And do you know 
that for three months at a time he shaved only one 
side of his head so that he would resist the tempta- 
tion to desert his training program and mingle with 
his fellows in pleasurable pursuits? ’ 

Perhaps we needn't go to such lengths as to 
shave our heads, but like Demosthenes and Buffon 
we must persevere in the arts of our profession if 
we would continue to grow as home economists. 


*R. L. Ganrr. You Can Learn to Speak. Wheelright 
Lithographing Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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The Home Economics Instructor 


in Practical Nurse Training 


HE qualified home economist can serve as 

a valuable instructor in the training program 
for practical nurses who require preparation in a 
combination of nursing and homemaking skills. 
The “homemaking” aspect of the training usually 
includes instruction in certain housekeeping duties 
as well as in foods and nutrition. Because the 
practical nurse often assumes some responsibility 
for the planning, preparation, and service of meals 
to the patient and the family in the home, and for 
the feeding of patients in the hospital, this training 
is important in preparing her to discharge her 
duties effectively. 

There are a number of factors that the home 
economist must consider in the planning and teach- 
ing of the foods and nutrition course. To interpret 
adequately the instruction in the practical nursing 
curriculum she must first possess a knowledge of 
the practical nursing occupation, its functions and 
scope of service, and the present trends of practical 
nursing education. In addition, she should be 
aware of the available guides and teaching aids 
as well as the principles that have been recom- 
mended for the organization and teaching of such 
a course. 


Development and Present Status 

Practical nursing has developed into a recognized 
vocation in the United States in the last 50 years. 
During this period the techniques of nursing have 
changed and expanded radically as advances in 
medical science have intensified the emphasis on 
practically every phase of nursing. This has created 
the need for a less highly trained nurse to perform 
certain simple nursing functions in order to release 
the registered nurse to perform her professional 
duties (1,2). The following definition has been 
adopted to establish the role of the practical 
nurse: 


The practical nurse is a person trained to care for selected 
convalescent, subacutely and chronically ill patients, and 
to assist the professional nurse in a team relationship, 
especially in the care of those more acutely ill. She pro- 
vides nursing service in institutions, and in private homes 
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where she is prepared to give household assistance when 
She may be employed by a private individual, 
A practical nurse works 


necessary 
a hospital, or a health agency 
only under the direct orders of a licensed physician or 
the supervision of a registered professional nurse. (3) 


Professional nurses, through their organizations, 
have assisted in advancing the training and legal 
control of practical nurses (4), though in 1951 it 
was reported that licensing laws in the majority 
of the states were still inadequate (5). 

The scope and quality of the training of practical 
nurses has increased greatly in the last 50 years 
although there is a need for many more qualified 
persons than are available (6). Three general types 
of institutions offer training programs: hospitals, 
private schools, and vocational schools (7). There 
is a distinct trend toward the organization of this 
type of course under vocational education auspices. 
Programs now include training by vocational 
schools, high schools, technical institutes, and 
junior colleges. In addition to regular training pro- 
grams, these schools often conduct extension courses 
for the large number of “self-taught” practical 
nurses, who need to supplement their knowledge 
and skills to meet the requirements of the law (8). 

The programs vary somewhat in curriculum and 
in length, depending upon community needs and 
state legislature. Most programs are 9 to 12 months 
in length, with this period extended to 15 or 18 
months in some schools (9). Usually three months 
or more are spent on preliminary classroom and 
laboratory instruction while the rest of the time 
is allotted to clinical experience, mostly in a hos- 


pital (10). 
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The typical class of practical nursing students, 
which is usually an adult teaching situation, is 
heterogeneous in nature, since participants repre- 
sent all types, ages, and degrees of past experience 
(10). The varied character of these classes requires 
that the instructors be well prepared and possess 
a high degree of teaching ability, because the 
students must be planned for individually as well 
as collectively. Teaching loads vary from 10 to 25 
students (11). 

Usually the faculty of a practical nursing school 
consists of two or three full-time staff members 
and the same number of part-time instructors. 
The full-time members are registered professional 
nurses, while one of the part-time instructors will 
be a qualified home economist (10). It is important 
that the home economist be familiar with the care 
of the sick, in the home and in the hospital, as she 
cannot succeed in making the situation real to the 
students if she teaches the problems of the sick 
from a book alone (8). At least one school of 
nursing, at the University of Minnesota, is prepar- 
ing its graduates to teach in practical nursing 
schools (11). However, there does not appear to 
be any specific training available for home econ- 
omists who plan to undertake the teaching of 
practical nursing students. 


Instructional Materials 


Several guides for planning a course in foods 
and nutrition for practical nursing students are 
available. An analysis of the duties of the practical 
nurse and a suggested curriculum for practical 
nurse training schools are outlined in Practica! 
Nursing (12) and Practical Nursing Curriculum 
(13). These two publications of the Vocational 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education were 
designed to be used together. They give detailed 
suggestions concerning course content, teaching 
methods and devices, student activities, principles 
of effective learning, time distribution, and other 
subjects. 

A publication of the National Association for 
Practical Nurse Education, Family Living (14), 
outlines approximately the same content for the 
foods and nutrition course as that contained in 
the Practical Nursing Curriculum. This material, 
arranged in the form of goals and activities for the 
student, is designed to serve as a guide for both 
the student and the teacher. 

A course outline for the foods and nutrition in- 
struction is being planned jointly by a section of the 
home economics committee of the National Asso- 
ciation for Practical Nurse Education and a com- 
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mittee of the American Dietetic Association. It 
is anticipated that this guide will provide an ex- 
ample of course content, sequence and integration 
of subject matter, relative emphasis and time dis- 
tribution, and class activities. 

There does not appear to be any one text in 
the field of foods and nutrition or in that of practi- 
cal nursing that would meet the needs of the stu- 
dents both in method of presentation and in content. 
The few texts written especially for the field of 
practical nursing do not cover the scope of subject 
matter that is generally included in this course. 
The best solution seems te lie in the choice of a 
home economics text written for high school stu- 
dents that contains the range of content corre- 
sponding to the instruction in foods and nutrition 
in the practical nursing program. It would be 
necessary for the instructor to supplement and 
adapt the material to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents. The Practical Nursing Curriculum (13) 
and Family Living (14) list several texts suitable 
for various areas of the instruction that may be 
used as a guide in the selection of books to meet 
the needs of particular classes. 


Course Content 


In order to determine how nearly the instruction 
that is recommended in Practical Nursing Curricu- 
lum (13) meets the needs of practical nursing 
students, 17 persons were interviewed regarding 
the range of duties of practical nurses in the plan- 
ning, preparation, and service of meals. These 
persons included practicing practical nurses and 
people who were concerned with the employment 
of a total of several hundred practical nurses. 

Most practical nurses in the Columbus (Ohio) 
area plan, prepare, and serve meals for only the 
patient and themselves in the home; however, in 
some situations they are responsible for the meals 
for the entire family. Many families who employ 
practical nurses are in the average or higher income 
range so that they often have a cook or a member 
of the family who assumes the entire responsibility 
for meals. In the hospital the practical nurses are 
expected to prepare patients for meals, to feed 
patients, and to give tube feedings. 

Any meal preparation that the practical nurses 
carry out in the home consists of simple, quickly 
prepared foods, including the use of mixes and 
packaged, canned, or frozen foods. 

The type of equipment that is usually available 
in the homes where the practical nurses are em 
ploved includes either gas or electric stoves as 
well as some type of refrigeration. 
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Instruction must be adapted somewhat to train 
the practical nurse according to community needs. 
The interview procedure is a means that could be 
used to distinguish between the instruction which 
should be stressed and that which would require 
less relative emphasis in a course to meet these 
needs. However, the use of a guide such as Prac- 
tical Nursing Curriculum as the basis for a course 
would tend to insure equal training and equal 
quality of nursing service with other areas where 
it is used. 

Knapp (15) reported that today there is in- 
creased employment of practical nurses in institu- 
tions over employment in private duty nursing 
in homes and she suggests the possibility that the 
analysis and the curriculum should be revised to 
give less emphasis on homemaking skills. In addi- 
tion, she stated that there may be need of a short 
course to train “home aides” to perform the ele- 
mentary homemaking and nursing duties required 
by patients at home and to prepare the practical 
nurse for work in the hospital with little emphasis 
on homemaking skills. It is possible that such a 
solution would place this type of service within 
range of a larger proportion of the population. 


Principles of Organization and Teaching 


The emphasis that should be placed on each 
part of the instruction to meet the needs of a partic- 
ular class may be determined by using pretesting 
devices to measure the students’ knowledge and 
abilities at the beginning of the course. Such de- 
vices as a record of experience in food preparation, 
a trial meal prepared by the students, and a written 
test may prove to be useful. 

A pretest prepared especially for practical nurs- 
ing students would be helpful. In one situation, 
a test that had been designed for home economics 
students on the college level was used in an effort 
to determine the students’ knowledge of the basic 
theories of food preparation and nutrition. Al- 
though it did give some indication in this respect, 
the opinion was that the results would have been 
more significant if the test had been designed for 
these students. 

Records of the students’ experience in food 
preparation may direct attention to the amount 
of practice the students have had in preparing the 
basic dishes, but would probably give no indication 
whether correct techniques had been used. 

The trial meal may be used to determine the 
students’ abilities in applying their knowledge and 
to measure their skill in food preparation tech- 
niques. For example, groups of students may plan 
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a menu, purchase the food, carry out the prepara- 
tion, and serve the meal. 

The instructor should evaluate the results of all 
such tests to obtain a picture of individual and 
group needs. Students should be encouraged to 
determine the areas in which they are the most 
successful in the tests in order that they may be 
aware of their own abilities and needs for improve- 
ment. Then, discussion on individual and group 
basis may be carried out to establish the objectives 
of the course. 

It has been recommended in the guides which 
have been discussed previously that all of the in- 
struction should be patient-centered in order to 
develop the students’ thinking in terms of caring 
for the sick and appreciation of the point of view 
of the patient and the family. This approach has 
been found successful in capturing the students’ 
interest and in developing a reason for them to 
learn, since they are usually eager to begin to 
participate in nursing service. Furthermore, it may 
lead to an appreciation of the value of the per- 
formance of these homemaking skills as a contrib- 
uting factor in the recovery of the patient. 

Emphasis usually is placed upon the area of 
foods and nutrition as applied to the home situation 
although the applic ation to hospital practices can- 
not be excluded. This approach is adopted for 
two reasons. First, the students can associate the 
instruction with their own home experience so that 
it will acquire meaning and significance for them. 
Second, practical nurses are able to utilize their 
knowledge and skills in this respect more fully 
when they are giving nursing service in private 
homes 

The Practical Nursing Curriculum (13) recom- 
mends that the course should be taught on the 
meal plan basis. Selection and preparation of food, 
the study of nutrition in relation to the daily food 
needs of the patient and family members, and all 
other parts of the plan can be integrated closely. 
This approach has proved to be effective in pro- 
viding students with a wholeness of understanding 
of the varied problems involved in the planning, 
preparation, and service of meals to patients and 
their families. In addition, instruction in the prin- 
ciples of basic nutrition and diet therapy can be 
correlated with the instruction concerning nursing 
skills to provide an understanding of nutrition as a 
factor in health and disease 

A variety of techniques may be applied in pre- 
senting the instruction, including: discussion, dem- 
onstration, lecture, questioning, role playing, and 
field trips. In one typical situation the group dis- 
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cussion and questioning methods were found to be 
the most successful in contributing to the desired 
learning experience. The adult group could con- 
tribute knowledge and evaluate new information 
from their past experience. Demonstrations are 
of particular value in illustrating techniques of 
food preparation, in setting up standards for work 
habits, and in showing the operation of equipment. 
The lecture method has been found to be most 
useful when used in conjunction with the question- 
ing and discussion techniques. The students may 
carry out role playing when learning how to feed 
patients. They may work as teams of the “practical 
nurse” and the “patient” which should help them 
realize the problems involved in feeding and in 
being fed by another person. 

The individual development of the students 
should be encouraged by providing instruction that 
is flexible and by using teacher-pupil planning 
techniques. The students may be guided to set up 
the objectives of the course, to plan for group 
management in the preparation of meals, to utilize 
their past experience in establishing basic princi- 
ples of the instruction, and to evaluate their de- 
velopment throughout the course. 

Evaluation should be carried on continuously 
during the course by both the instructor and the 
students. Various techniques for evaluation may 
be used, including: paper and pencil tests, quizzes, 
check list of laboratory experiences, group con- 
ferences, and anecdotal records based on informal 
observation in the classroom and laboratory. A 
summary of the evaluation results at the end of a 
course should indicate the ultimate success and 
failures of the course in terms of the objectives 
that were set up at the beginning. The students’ 
own evaluation of their work may be regarded as 
a part of the total learning experience. A discus- 
sion of the results of their activities at the end of 
each class period should help them become aware 
of their improvements as well as any need for 
additional training and experience. 


Conclusions 


The foods and nutrition component of practical 
nursing education must be reorganized and de- 
veloped as the functions of the practical nurse 
change and become more differentiated. The in- 
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structor must constantly aim to keep the course 
flexible and to adapt it to the needs of the occupa- 
tion. At present a need exists for study concerning 
the following factors: some type of preparation for 
the home economist who undertakes the teaching 
of practical nursing students, the development of 
an adequate printed form of subject matter, and 
a re-examination of the scope and limitations of 
the functions of the practical nurse in the area of 
foods and nutrition. 
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Program planning committee 
for the 1955 annual meeting. 
Left to right: Mrs. Margaret 
S. Dayton, Vivian Roberts 
(standing), Mildred Horton, 
Frances Clinton (standing), 
Mary Kimball, Eunice Hey- 
wood, June Cozine, Miss 
Dennis (standing), Dorothy 
Simmons, and Edna Hill. 


LANNING your vacation for next summer? 

Why not combine it with a valuable and dif- 
ferent professional experience? Minneapolis is the 
chosen place and will be ready with the key to the 
city for all home economists attending the 46th 
American Home Economics Association annual 
meeting, June 28 to July 1, 1955. 

The program planning committee, under the 
competent leadership of AHEA Vice-President 
Frances Clinton, met in Minneapolis November 21, 
22, and 23 to work with Co-chairmen Dorothy 
Simmons and Mrs. Margaret Dayton and 15 other 
representatives to develop the program. The three 
general sessions were planned around the theme 
“Home Economics—Its Potential for Greater Serv- 
ice.” 

We take pride in our heritage of service but to 
a much greater degree we look with pride to the 
possibilities of service that lie before us. Surely 
no professional field has more to offer than ours 
for personal professional and community service, 
for we work with the most intimate group in the 
world—the family—directing our efforts toward the 
solution of problems which affect every family 
member to some degree. 

Let's begin now to make an inventory of our- 
selves, as individuals, professional workers, and 
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Catherine T. Dennis 


President, American Home Economics Association 


Norton & Peel 


community members, listing both our strengths and 
the gaps that lie in between with the idea of find- 
ing some solutions, inspiration to go forward, and 
satisfaction in accomplishment at the annual get- 
together of home economists this summer. 


FRieNDsHP 
(Author unknown ) 
If nobody smiled and nobody cheered 
and nobody helped us along 
If each every minute looked after himself 
and good things all went to the strong 
If nobody cared just a little for you 
and nobody thought about me 
And we stood all alone to the battle of life; 
what a dreary old world it would be! 


Since everybody knows that “all work and no 
play makes Kate a dull girl,” your planning com- 
mittee took care that you would have some fun also. 
Just wait until you see the entire program!—and, 
as Dorothy Simmons said, “No one can come to 
Minneapolis without taking advantage of our sight- 
seeing trips through the lake country—some can be 
done in a day's tour, others overnight, but best of 
all is an extended tour through northern Minnesota. 
Perhaps if you go that far north, you'll waut to in- 
clude a visit to Canada. Anyhow, why not plan 
a summer vacation with a dual purpose in mind? 
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Fresh, Refrigerator Stored, and Frozen Broccoli’ 


Eleanor Ann Huguenard, Christene Harries Ladesich, 


RESENT-DAY methods of transportation and 

refrigeration make available to the consumer 
a great variety of good-quality fresh vegetables 
during every month of the year. At the same time, 
developments in the frozen food industry have 
made many frozen vegetables available at all times 
of the year. The consumer is faced with the prob- 
lem of determining which of these, the fresh or the 
frozen, is the most satisfactory purchase, not only 
in cost but also in acceptability and nutritive value. 

Palatability of cooked broccoli, whether fresh or 
frozen, was found to be affected by the original 
quality of the vegetable, the variety, the amount 
and temperature of the cooking water, and the 
length of cooking time (1). In general, it is known 
that adverse conditions affecting palatability also 
affect the nutritive value of vegetables. In one 
report, variety and season of purchase were shown 
to have influenced the ascorbic acid content of 
several vegetables (2). In an Ohio study (3), 
frozen broccoli was found to cost almost twice as 
much per pound as fresh broccoli. 

The work reported in this paper compares the 
palatability, ascorbic acid content, and cost of four 
types of cooked broccoli: (1) fresh, (2) refrigera- 
tor stored, (3) frozen spears, and (4) frozen cuts. 
Seasonal variation was also taken into considera- 
tion. 


Procedure 


The work was divided into two studies: the first 
done in 1952 from February to May, inclusive; the 
second, in two parts, December 1953 and February 
1934. Broccoli, for both studies, was purchased at 
a local market, and unit costs were recorded for 
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1954, and Christene Harries Ladesich, 1952, in partial ful- 
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and Gwendolyn L. Tinklin 


Miss Tinklin is acting head of the department of 
feods and nutrition at Kansas State College: 
Miss Huguenard is an assistant in foods research 
at the University of Illinois; and Mrs. Ladesich 
is a homemaker in Kansas City, Missouri. 


comparison. A panel of experienced judges scored 
the broccoli for the following factors: aroma, ap- 
pearance, flavor, and texture. In addition to the 
scores given these four factors, the judges were 
asked if they considered the sample an acceptable 
product to serve at a meal. All broccoli was ana- 
lyzed for ascorbic acid content by a modification 
of the Loeffler-Ponting method (4), which was 
used as an index of nutritive value. During the 
first study fresh broccoli was tested for palatability 
and acceptability, and analyzed for ascorbic acid, 
on the day purchased and after three and five days 
of refrigerator storage at approximately 40°F. Dur- 
ing the second study, fresh broccoli and frozen 
broccoli, spears and cuts, were tested and analyzed 
on the day purchased. Data from the second study 
were analy zed statistically. 

One-hundred-gram samples of fresh broccoli 
were cut into 3-inch lengths, after trimming and 
rinsing. They were cooked for 10 minutes, stand- 
ing in a rack with the flower portion up, in 200 ml 
of boiling water with 1 gram of salt. When the 
stalk was greater than 34 inch in diameter, it was 
split lengthwise. Samples of frozen broccoli spears 
were cut lengthwise into two pieces, and the cuts 
were cooked as they came from the package. One- 
hundred-gram samples of each type of frozen broc- 
coli were cooked for 2 minutes in 70 ml of boiling 
water with 1 gram of salt, after which the water 
was reduced to the simmering point for the last 4 
minutes of cooking. 


Results and Discussion 

Palatability. The palatability and acc eptability 
of broccoli used in the two studies are summarized 
in table 1. 
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Palatability was scored by a panel of judges; but 
in discussion of present data, descriptive terms that 
appeared on the score card have been used. The 
palatability of frozen broccoli cuts was slightly 
higher than that of the spears or the fresh broccoli 
in the second study (table 1). 

The quality of fresh broccoli in 1952 seemed to 
be consistently better than that in the later study. 
On the day of purchase, the broccoli of the first 
study was considered. 89 per cent acceptable and 
that of the second study 69 per cent. Broccoli ac- 
ceptability was considered questionable if the 
judges would not serve the product but would eat 
it if it were served to them (table 1). 

In 1952 fresh broccoli of good original quality 
tended to remain high in acceptability throughout 
the storage period, while broccoli of poorer quality 
tended to decrease rapidly in acceptability, partic- 


TABLE | 


Average palatability and acceptability* of market-fresh 
broccoli, broccoli 3 and 5 days, 


and commercially frozen spears and cuts 


DaTs oF 
per pr 
cont cent cent 
First 
Fresh Feb.-May 0 +05 89 10 1 
1952 very 
slightly 
superior 
Refrigerator Feb.-May 3 +02 sz 12 6 
stored 1952 standard 
Refrigerator Feb.-May 5 -08 61 27 12 
stored 1952 very 
slightly 
inferior 


very 
slightly 
inferwor 


—12 66 i2 zz 
very 
slightly 
inferior 
Fresh Average 0 ~10 69 17 14 
very 
slightly 
inferior 
Frozen Dec. 1953 0 05 a3 12 5 
spears and standard 
Feb. 1954 to very 
slightly 
inferior 
Frozen Dec. 1953 0 03 so 2 
cuts and standard 


Feb. 1054 


* Possible range of scores 5 to +5, with 0 as standard 
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ularly in appearance and flavor. When broccoli, as 
purchased, was dark green or purplish-green in 
color with tight buds, it usually retained its desir- 
able appearance throughout the storage period. 
However, if the broccoli had some yellow buds, 
these tended to increase during storage with some 
blossoming into flowers. 

Frozen broccoli spears in the second study were 
scored from standard to very slightly inferior, while 
cuts approached a standard product. The quality 
of the spears tended to be slightly less consistent 
than were the cuts. An analysis of variance, made 
on data of this study, showed no seasonal variation 
in palatability among the fresh broccoli and frozen 
broccoli spears and cuts purchased in 1953-54. 

Ascorbic acid determinations. Data from the two 
studies relative to ascorbic acid content and cost of 
market fresh broccoli, broccoli refrigerated for 3 
and 5 days, and frozen broccoli (spears and cuts) 
are summarized in table 2. 

The average ascorbic acid content of the fresh 
broccoli was approximately 20 mg per 100 grams 
higher in the first study than in the second (table 
2). These results agreed with the palatability 
scores, which indicated that the quality of the broc- 
coli was better during the first study. Analysis of 
variance showed no seasonal variation in the as- 
corbic acid content of market fresh broccoli, frozen 
broccoli spears, and frozen cuts during 1953-4. 


TABLE 2 


Summary of average ascorliec acid content and cost of market. 
fresh broccoli, broceoli refrigerated for 3 and 5 days, 
and commercially frozen spears and cuts 


First 


Fresh Feb.-May 0 107.14 v1 
1052 
Refrigerator Feb.-May 07 46 
stored 1952 
Refrigerator Feb.-May 5 83.19 
stored 1952 
Second 
Fresh Dec. 1953 0 oo 39 v0 
Fresh Feb. 1954 0 83.483 is 
Fresh Average 0 87.11 17 
Frozen Dee. 1953 woo Se 
spears and 
Feb. 1954 
Frozen Dec. 1958 0 oor 
cuts and 


Feb. 1954 


Fresh Dec. 1953 0 7 72 22 6 
\ 
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Broccoli that was considered good quality had 
a high ascorbic acid content, when fresh, and re- 
tained it quite well after storage; broccoli of poorer 
quality had a lower initial ascorbic acid content but 
retained a larger percentage after storage. After 
three days of refrigerator storage the average 
ascorbic acid content of the broccoli of the first 
study was approximately 9 per cent lower than it 
was originally; after 5 days, it was almost 23 per 
cent lower than when fresh (table 2). 

On the average, fresh broccoli contained more 
than the National Research Council's recommended 
daily allowance for adults of ascorbic acid per 100 
grams (5) and was considered an excellent source 
of that vitamin. Frozen spears and cuts were classed 
as good sources because an average portion of 
either type would contribute a substantial part of 
the daily dietary allowance of ascorbic acid. Re- 
sults indicated that even after five days of refrig- 
erator storage the average amount of ascorbic acid 
furnished by 100 grams (a large serving) of cooked 
broccoli was somewhat higher than the recom- 
mended allowance for adults (5). 

Frozen spears averaged 60.94 mg ascorbic acid 
per 100 grams and cuts, 49.92 mg per 100 grams. 
Processes necessary in connection with freezing, 
such as blanching, cooling, packaging, and storing, 
probably exert a deleterious effect on the vitamin 
content. This was indicated by the data of the sec- 
ond study. Broccoli cuts have larger surface area 
per unit weight than have broccoli spears, which 
may explain, in part, the lower retention of ascorbic 
acid in the cuts. 

Cost of broccoli. During both studies fresh broc- 
coli varied considerably in cost per pound, that is, 
14 to 34 cents in 1952 and 13 to 24 cents in 1953-54. 
In the second study the cost per pound of edible 
portion averaged approximately 23 cents. How- 
ever, the average cost of broccoli, as purchased, 
in the winter of 1953-54 was about 17 cents per 
pound. This indicated that a lower cost might be 
expected during winter months than spring months. 
In the spring of 1952 the average cost was 21 cents 
per pound (table 2). This can be explained partly 
by the fact that more broccoli was available during 
the winter than spring and there was greater oppor- 
tunity for selection. 

Frozen broccoli averaged 50 to 100 per cent 
higher in cost than did fresh broccoli and was con- 
sidered more convenient. The average cost per 
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pound of frozen spears, as purchased, was about 
32 cents; for the frozen cuts, 24 cents. The cost 
of frozen broccoli was much more stable than the 
cost of the fresh. 


Summary 


The data presented have shown that fresh and re- 
frigerator-stored broccoli were both considered excellent 
sources of ascorbic acid while frozen spears and cuts 
were classed as good sources. In the two studies, the 
average palatability ranged from +0.5 to —1.0 (above 
standard to very slightly inferior). 

Good quality fresh broccoli could be stored, satis- 
factorily, in the refrigerator for several days before 
using it. Even after storage the broccoli retained a 
high palatability score and ascorbic acid content. The 
poorer quality broccoli retained a larger percentage of 
ascorbic acid after storage but became less palatable 
more rapidly. A high ascorbic acid content is of little 
value if the product is undesirable in palatability. 

Frozen broccoli, both spears and cuts, was slightly 
more palatable than was the fresh broccoli of the 
second study with which it was compared. Analysis of 
variance showed no seasonal variation in either palata- 
bility or ascorbic acid content of the fresh broccoli, 
frozen broccoli spears, or frozen cuts during 1953-54. 

There was no apparent relation between cost and 
quality of the broccoli, as purchased. Fresh broccoli 
averaged much less in cost per pound than frozen 
broccoli. Frozen spears were about twice as expensive 
as fresh broccoli, while frozen cuts were about one and 
one-half times as expensive as fresh broccoli. 

On the basis of the two studies, seasonal variation 
seemed to be a minor consideration in the selection 
of market broccoli, whether fresh or frozen. 
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for Household Activities 


HE high cost of building has made both 

the designers and users of houses conscious 
of the needs for reliable standards for the space 
needed to carry on household activities. A project, 
part of the broad research program on space 
standards for the house at the University of Illinois, 
was planned to furnish such information. The 
preliminary investigation is reported here. Its 
objectives were to test the methodology suitable 
for measuring space for activities and to check 
the extent of the relationship between body meas- 
urements and the space required by individuals 
when in action. It is hoped that the results ob- 
tained will serve as a guide for a co-operative 
study in which enough homemakers can be meas- 
ured to establish sound standards for the space 
needed to use all the major kinds of household 
furniture and equipment. Such a co-operative 
study should supplement the regional projects 
which have been conducted to provide functional 


designs for specialized areas of the house. 
The Co-operators 


Six homemakers of different sizes were selected 
to perform each of the specified activities. One 
represented the shortest group of women as a 
whole, one the tallest, and one the heaviest; the 
other three were intermediate in size." They were 
ranked approximately according to body thickness 
and width from smallest to largest and designated 
as Co-operators A, B, C, D, E, and F. Two men, 
Co-operators G and H, one of average height, the 
other tall, were measured for a limited number of 
activities to get a comparison of men’s space needs 
with those of women. 

Data pertaining to the co-operators that will 
help in visualizing their sizes are given in table 1. 


Procedure 


More than 60 body measurements of each woman 
co-operator were taken under the headings of 


*R. O'Baren and W. C. Women’s Measure- 
ment for Garment and Pattern Construction. U. S. Dept 
Agr. Misc. Pub. No. 454, Dec. 1941. 


A Pilot Study of Space Requirements 
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reach, girth, height, width, thickness, and length. 
Fewer measurements were taken of the men co- 
operators. The body landmarks and procedures 
used in the O'Brien-Shelton study were followed 
insofar as applicable to activity measurements 

In the experimental phase of the study the six 
women were measured for the activities connected 
with the use of 21 pieces of household equipment 
and furniture; the two men for a limited number 
of these activities. Determinations also were made 
of the space required for the basic activities of 
walking and for two people to pass. See table 2. 

The chief equipment used for measuring con- 
sisted of a steel tape and movable wall panels in 
a variety of sizes. The study was made in a “space 
house” laboratory in which center partitions were 
removed to give adequate space for measuring ac- 
tivities and to provide good perspective for taking 
photographs. Two persons assisted with the meas- 
uring process; one adjusted the wall panels and 
measured the space used, the other kept a record 
of positions, postures, and characteristic work 
habits that would aid in interpreting the space-use 
of individual co-operators. 


TABLE | 
Data on co-operators to indicate size 


years pounds imches inches 
omen 
A 7 109 174 10 1s 
D “ 160 65 20 lity 18 
150 70 2 lily 18 tall 


G 4) 170 70 ws 
H 36 210 75 2, 2% #& tall 
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At the start of the activity to be measured, the 
movable wall panel was placed touching the co- 
operator. As the person worked, the panel was 
pushed back to establish the maximum distance 
needed for the particular activity. Care was taken 
to have the panel parallel with the equipment or 
furniture when the measurements were taken. 

Each activity was repeated six times or oftener 
if necessary to secure an average of six trials in 
which the deviant between the measurements was 
not excessive (generally not more than four 
inches). Each activity was measured on at least 
two different days in order to allow for normal 
variations in such factors as fatigue and emotion 
as they might affect space use. The average of 
the space used in six trials for each of the major 
steps of the activity was recorded for each co-oper- 
ator. Usually the space required for the step in 
the activity that required the most space was 
designated as the space needed. In some cases, 
however, such as in laundering, a choice of com- 
binations of equipment resulted in more than one 
recommendation for space. 

A complete photographic and diagramatic record 
was kept to show the types and sizes of equip- 
ment used, the critical positions of the co-operators 
as they worked, and the maximum floor space 
used by each. Summaries of all data were kept 
in table form and used in the final analysis of 
space-use and the relationship of body measure- 
ments to space requirements. 

The complete illustrated report has been micro- 
filmed to make copies available to those interested 
in the detailed analysis, in participating in the co- 
operative study, or in making independent studies. 
Information on how to secure the microfilm may be 
obtained from the author. A copy of the complete 
report may be secured on loan from the University 
of IIlinois library. 


Results 


Table 2 shows the results of the study in terms 
of the space needed by each co-operator for the 
activities measured. 

A study of the data showed no consistent pat- 
tern of space-use among the co-operators. Height, 
and to some extent, body width and thickness, and 
length of arm and of upper body held at a right 
angle bend were the only body measurements that 
appeared to influence the amount of space used to 
carry on household activities. For example, Co- 
operator A, the shortest of the women tested, and 
Co-operator E, the tallest, showed the most con- 
sistency in relation of body size to space used. 


January 1955 


Co-operator A used the least amount of space in 
74 per cent of the 38 activities measured and 
ranked second in 11 per cent. Co-operator E 
used the most space in 66 per cent of the activities 
and ranked next to the highest in 22 per cent. It 
should be noted, however, that Co-operator A not 
only was a smal] woman but she worked slowly 
and carefully and used space economically. Co- 
operator E, on the other hand, not only was tall 
for a woman, with torso, arms, and legs propor- 
tionately long, but she worked rapidly with large 
motions and used space generously. 

Co-operator F, the oldest and heaviest of the 
women co-operators and with the greatest body 
width and thickness, used the most space in only 
21 per cent of the tests. These were in activities 
where space needs were closely related to body 
thickness, such as “edging” past a seated person; 
or to body width, such as in passing another per- 
son. Age showed in her lack of body flexibility 
in such activ'ties as dusting chairs, in the difficulty 
she had ir cr ssing her knees when sitting, and 
the fact tha: ‘.e never used the deep knee bend. 
In general, she used less space than would be ex- 
pected from her greater body width and thickness. 
The fact that she was a short woman—less than 
average height—might be an influencing factor 
here. 

Co-operator B, next to the smallest woman, and 
Co-operator D, one of the larger women, each 
showed a consistent pattern in conserving space 
and a striking similarity in the amount of space 
they used for the various activities in spite of their 
difference in size and work habits. Co-operator 
B used the least amount of space in 18 per cent of 
the tests and next to the least amount in 39 per 
cent; only once did she use the most space. Co- 
operator D used the least space in 13 per cent 
of the tests and next to the least amount in 45 
per cent; twice she was in the highest group. Each 
worked efficiently and used space economically; 
both had long arms. The reason that D frequently 
used the same amount of space as B, in spite of 
her greater size, was due to her work habits. She 
stood close to the equipment when working, and 
when opening doors or drawers stood at right 
angles to the equipment and reached from the side, 
instead of standing directly in front of the equip- 
ment as was the usual position for B. The fact that 
she was accustomed to working in small rooms and 
cramped spaces may have caused her to develop 
this method of working to conserve space. 

Co-operator C, who ranked next to the smallest 
woman in size in all body measurements except 
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TABLE 2 
Summary of marimum space requirements of co-operators for specified actinities 


MAXIMUM SPACE BEQUIBED BY CO-OPREAT (INCHES 


sCTIVITY Om UNIT PROCESS OR PUSITION MEASURED 
4 ‘ G* H* Average? 


Basic activities 


Walking Between two high objects 20 22 23 2] 23 
Between one high (6 feet) and one low (2 feet) object | 16 19 22 19 @ 21 19 : 
Carrying an article 18 inches in diameter 22.26 2 25 
Passing Passing another person 
A 2 8 8 #2 46 46 #7 
c 645 6 7 47 
2 6 47 7 47 
F 6 7 7 651 + 
G 6 6 51 i 
Bed, standard Making, side or foot 1 #17 «2 7 2 2 19 
Cleaning under with 
Upright vacuum 8438 4638 
Tank vacuum HM 43 
Bed, sofa Opening (front) 35 38 37 41 «47 «41 “ 
Making, side or foot} 16 17 @ 17 @ @ 20 
Bookcases 
Sectional Lifting door, bottom shelf 22 32 8+ 33 
Open shelves Removing book, bottom shelf 
Chairs 
Lounge. 16 inch Leg extension, ankles or knees crossed} «18 17 22 
seat height Dusting (dust cloth 
Right side 6 4 
Left side 7 16 
Kitchen, 17 inch 
seat height Leg extension, ankles or knees crossed! 16 21 32 @ 
Dining, 18 inch Leg extension, ankles or knees crossed 6 2 0 38 @ 
seat height Dusting with mop 
Front to back, over-all 7 4 yo 
Side to side, over-all 41 31 34 35 O87 O85 7 
Sofa (used for sitting Leg extension, ankles or knees crossed} 4 22 
Coat closet Putting on coat (front 4 633 
Drawers 
One-handle Opening drawer 31 @ 33 @6 S& S2 37 385 33 
Two-handle Opening drawer sas 35 
Kitchen units 
Refrigerator Removing shelf to clean 2 2 
Sink cabinet Removing article from bottom shelf 277 3! 
Range Pulling out rack to remove hot food 33 «(35 7 wm +t OM 35 
Laundry equipment 
automat 
Washing machine Walking past basket 35 
Dryer (front-opening § Turning cart, minimum 31 34 S82 38 Se 381 sy 
Turning cart, maxunum 3s 7 
Dryer Filling from or removing into basket} 2 33 
Sewing machines 
Console model Arising from chair. front 24626 
Table model Arising from chair, front 2 06 26 
Tables 
Dining Arising from seated position 20 2 26 
Edging around seated person 8 
Card Arising from seated position 21 2 


© The two men co-operators were measured for only limited number of activities those in which men comm oly 

¢ The average «pace used by all co-operators for each activity is not recommended as the desirable spare, mince it fails in many instances to provide emeugh epare 
for the majority of those tested. In the final study a space adequate for a large per cent of homemakers Hl te st pulated 

Whoechever required the must «pace 

§ Whee « basket or cart was weed, the activities connected with therr use im fromt of the apphances required the most space 


The use of the cabinet at the kitchen mix center 
illustrates the variation in work habit 


of the eight co-operators. 
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height, showed the most variation in her use of 
space. She used the least amount of space in 11 
per cent of the 38 activities, was second low in 21 
per cent; in 13 per cent of the tests she used the 
most space and was second high in 34 per cent. 
She worked with large, sweeping motions and, 
in general, required more space in relation to her 
size than did the other women. 

The two men co-operators, G and F, were meas- 
ured for only 16 activities, compared with the 35 
activities for which the women were measured. 
Co-operator G, who was slightly taller than the 
average-height man, used next to the most space 
in 31 per cent of 16 tests, and the most space in 
one per cent. He worked slowly and deliberately 
and in the activities that required stooping fre- 
quently used a deep knee bend instead of a right- 
angle bend. 

Co-operator H, 6 feet 3 inches tall, used the 
most space in 56 per cent of the activities for 
which he was tested, and next to the largest 
amount in 31 per cent. This was less than the 
rank of Co-operator E, the woman co-operator 
5 feet 10 inches tall. Two factors may explain why 
H used less space than his size might indicate. 
All his life he had adapted to space too little for 
him; and his greatest body length was from the 
hips down. The length of his upper body when 
held in a right angle position was less than that 
of Co-operator G, who was 5 inches shorter than 
he in total height, or of Co-operator E, who was 
4 inches shorter. For this reason, in those activi- 
ties that involved a right-angle bend he used less 
space than might be expected. 


Conclusions 


Considerable literature is available on proced- 
ures for taking body measurements but very little 
on how to measure activities. The use of movable 
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wall panels and a steel tape to measure the floor 
space required for household activities was found 
to be satisfactory. It is not feasible nor necessary 
in activity measurements to take measurements to 
the fraction of an inch. 

The average of six trials for each co-operator 
in each step of the activity, the method used in 
the pilot study, gives sufficiently accurate results 
to designate the space needed by individuals for 
specified activities. The use of the average space 
needed by all co-operators for a given activity is 
not recommended, however, since in many in- 
stances it would provide too little space for the 
majority of homemakers. 

Photographs, which furnish a permanent record 
of how the individual works, are an invaluable 
aid in analyzing the data. 

A person's work habits obviously have a close 
relationship to space-use. The influencing factors 
in work habits are: position of worker in relation 
to equipment; whether the worker stands in one 
place and pivots the body or takes steps when 
working; the degree of body bend when reaching; 
and the use of a deep knee bend versus a right- 
angle bend for activities that require stooping. 

The body measurements which appear to have 
the most bearing on space-use, such as heights, 
body widths and thicknesses, arm length, and length 
of body when held at a right angle bend, are lim- 
ited in number. Analysis of the data by an anthro- 
pometrist is needed to determine the kind and 
number of these measurements which will have an 
application in establishing a formula to relate body 
measurements to the space needed for household 
activities. Because of the importance of work habits, 
however, the final solution will involve measuring 
the space actually used by a large enough sample 
of homemakers to establish standards which are 
statistically acceptable. 


Land-Grant Association Considers Educational Television 
The annual convention of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 

Universities in Washington, D. C., in November, devoted one general session 

to consideration of the potentialities and development of educational television 


at land-grant institutions throughout the United States 


Three land-grant col- 


leges participating in the session have ETV stations in operation: lowa State 
College, Michigan State College, and the University of Wisconsin. Others on 
the air are the University of Nebraska and the University of Missouri. The 
University of North Carolina and Oklahoma A & M College, both well along 
in their ETV planning, and the Cooperative Extension Service also partic- 
ipated in the general session. Kinescopes of ETV programs were presented 


daily during the convention. 


College Clubs Participate as Sections at 
State Association Meetings 


Do the college clabs of your state participate in the state meetings as a section of the association? 
If so, your college clubs section is typical of many across the country whose representatives replied to 
the editor's query on state activities. Besides having representation on the executive board when plan- 
ning is done, many club sections present a part of the program. Two programs given by college clubs 
sections at last spring's state meetings are described below. 


Georgia Clubs Section Program 


Brown 
Georgia State College for Women 
Milledgeville 


Ruth Brown, as president of the college clubs 
section of the Georgia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, here condenses the descriptions of ac- 
tivities given by representatives of the affil- 
iated clubs on the luncheon program. 


At Georgia Teachers College we are trying to 
do away with the belief that “homemaking girls 
just cook and sew.” All 23 of our members par- 
ticipated in a Saturday project to earn money for 
the club. 

Of course our club participated in the home- 
coming parade. We also sponsored FHA Day for 
high school seniors. We gave each high school 
group an opportunity to enter a skit on family life 
in our contest. Individual girls entered the fashion 
show contest.—June Mu.er, Georgia Teachers 
College 

The sophomore college club members of Abra- 
ham Baldwin Agricultural College gave a party 
for freshmen as the first fall event. I don't know 
whether it was the fellowship, the refreshments, 
or what—but I was one of the freshmen who joined 
the club. 

We, too, participated in homecoming festivities— 
our club members were the hospitality committee. 
This helped prepare us for being hostesses to the 
college clubs section of GHEA when its workshop 
was held on our campus. 


As each club reporter gave her talk, she added a spoke 

to the flannel board wheel. Mary Evelyn Adams, 

Georgia State College for Women, is at left. At right 

is Freida Matthews, Berry College, who planned the 
program. 


The campus “Who's Who” election showed that 
we have “the most domestic,” the “best dancer,” 
and the “wittiest” coeds on our campus—as well as 
“Miss Baldwin.”"—Eveanor Inman, Abraham Bald- 
win Agricultural College 

Our home economics club at Berry College is one 
of the strongest clubs on the campus. Two of our 
programs in particular attracted a great deal of 
attention this year: A group of boys discussed 
“What I Consider Desirable Traits in My Future 
Wife” and on a later program some of our girls 
described “What I Want in a Future Husband.” 
We invited the entire student body to these pro- 
grams.—Everyn Sue Bacon, Berry College 

Our club members at Middle Georgia College 
have worked hard in campus and community serv- 
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ices. We also held a club improvement program, 
with Gladys Gilbert of Georgia State College for 
Women, adviser for the college clubs section of 
GHEA, as our speaker. Our international program 
featured students from abroad who are studying 
home economics in the United States. At this meeting 
we made our contributions to the AHEA Interna- 
tional Scholarship Fund.—Joan Burton, Middle 
Georgia College 

We have had an interesting experience this year 
at Bessie Tift College with two foreign students, 
one from Korea and one from Cuba. They good- 
naturedly let us interview them for one of our 
programs. Young Im, our Korean student, showed 
us how to make tea refreshments from recipes in 
her mother’s cookbook. 

Our family life program was presented by two 
married couples—one couple celebrating their first 
wedding anniversary and the other celebrating their 
golden anniversary—so that we could see how family 
life has changed in a 50-year period.—Jovce TuRNER, 
Bessie Tift College 

I can honestly say that we at Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women have had a very successful year, 
and we have already started next year's plans. 
One of our outstanding programs in 1954 was a 
presentation of the history of the American Home 
Economics Association. Another was “A Trip to 
Europe Through Pictures and Displays’"—Mary 
Evetyn Apams, Georgia State College for Women 


College Clubs Public Relations 


Many Joan Smiru 
Carson-Newman College 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


This is a condensation of a panel discussion 
presented by college club members at the 
1954 annual meeting of the Tennessee Home 
Economics Association. 


The basis of good public relations is the relation- 
ships within our home economics group itself— 
between the individuals in every phase of the work 
we do together. What the public thinks of the field 
we represent is a reflection of what we ourselves 
think of it. Public relations is an activity in which 
we participate every day in everything we do. 

During Tennessee Home Economics Week, how- 
ever, all of our clubs “go all out” on public relations 
with events that attract attention. Clubs open the 
week with a banquet for home economics students 
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and their parents, husbands, and sweethearts. On 
Sunday we go to church together. On our campus 
we sponsor a dinner fashion show to which we 
invite the entire student body. This year we gave 
a campus chapel program with the theme “The 
Best Years of Our Lives,” dramatizing a home 
economics student's campus activities. 

We believe, however, that the core of a good 
public relations program is a well-planned, inter- 
esting set of activities for the home economics club 
for the year. To help us vary activities, we keep 
in touch with other clubs, for they are a source 
of new ideas. To develop enthusiasm, and thus 
strengthen our club, we make certain that members 
receive announcements far in advance of meeting 
time. Topics of programs are listed in a yearbook 
printed at the start of the year. We consider the 
social hour as part of the program, and this helps 
to keep members and prospective members from 
feeling strange. 

Members of the home 
participate in activities of other campus organiza- 
tions are doing a public relations job for home 
Among our members we can count 


economics club who 


economics. 
the sponsor of the college band, the sweetheart of 
the college paper, cheer leaders, members of the 
religious council, literary society presidents, beauty 
and May queens, and students listed in Who's Who 
in American Colleges and Universities 

Good public relations for your college club and 
mine includes recognition of the unique role our 
clubs can play on our campuses. It also involves 
giving each member the knowledge of the clubs’ 
relationship to the state association and the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. 


The college clubs section of the Arkansas Home Eco- 
nomics Association assembled for a spring workshop 
at Ouachita Baptist College (Arkadelphia) in 1954 and 
considered “Working Together for Better Clubs.” Larra 
Zola Coe, chairman of the AHEA advisory committee 
on college clubs, summarized the accomplishments at 


the concluding session. Shown below are Selma Lip- 


peatt, president of the Arkansas Home Economics As- 

sociation, conferring with Marilyn Shivers, chairman of 

the college clubs section, and Mrs 
state adviser 


Hazel Thomas, 


\ 
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Reporting 


Emmy C. Davis 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA 


Buyers have long wished for potato labeling as 
help in selection for such uses as baking, boiling, 
mashing. Facts relating potato composition to 
cooking quality for these uses come from experi- 
ments with late potatoes of six varieties—a joint 
project of human nutrition and marketing research 
scientists in the USDA. 

Mealiness, a highly valued eating quality for 
these uses, differs not only with variety but also 
in the same variety grown in different locations 
and different crop years, the work shows. 

Manner of cooking makes little difference in 
mealiness, dryness, or flavor, says Mary E. Kirk- 
patrick, who conducted the cooking and palatabil- 
ity research. A potato dry and mealy boiled was 
dry and mealy when baked. 

Since some very mealy potatoes fail to hold 
shape well in boiling, another quality factor, 
sloughing, was also judged. Only a few samples 
sloughed badly and these, while not suited to 
serving boiled, were satisfactory mashed and had 
high baking quality. 

The longer the potatoes were stored, the less 
mealy and more soggy they became; color and 
flavor deteriorated; sugar increased. Stored potatoes 
sloughed less than those fresh from harvest. 

Composition research in the marketing service 
laboratories showed that high ratings of the fol- 
lowing are all indicators of high quality in the 
characteristics potato eaters prize: specific gravity, 
dry matter, alcohol insoluble solids, and starch. 
Simplicity and relative accuracy make specific 
gravity the most practical measure for predicting 
cooking quality. 

A technical report, “Cooking Quality and Com- 
positional Factors of Potatoes of Different Varieties 
from Several Commercial Locations,” TB-1106, 
is in press. The price will be announced later in 
HNHE Reporting. 


Two recently revised publications are: “Turkey 
on the Table the Year Round,” HG-45 (formerly 
FB-2011); and “Money-saving Main Dishes,” HG- 
40 (formerly L-289). 

Buying guide information in the turkey booklet 
and cooking times and other directions have been 
brought into line with recent marketing develop- 
ments and cooking research. Notably, information 
is given to help consumers use the very young, 
small turkeys (fryer-roasters) which are increas- 


ingly seen in markets. Revision of the main dish 
booklet chiefly brings up to date the sections on 
buying and managing protein foods for combined 
thrift and good nutrition. 

Single copies of both booklets may be had free 
from the Office of Information, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Marketing can help raise nutrition levels in this 
country through (1) reduction of waste in distri- 
bution and (2) education of the consumer. 

Opportunities and responsibilities along these 
lines are discussed as closing points in a new ac- 
count of the country’s food consumption and 
progress and prospects by Hazel K. Stiebeling, 
director of HNHE research, and Faith Clark of 
the HE research staff. The article is in the 1954 
Yearbook of Agriculture, which has marketing as 
its theme. In the same volume, Gertrude Weiss 
writes of consumer groups and their varying wants 
and needs in the present economy. Jessie V. Coles 
of the University of California is a third author 
from home economist ranks. 

Entitled Marketing, the yearbook may be con- 
sulted in most libraries, or ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price $1.75. 


Continuing research on home disinfection of 
fabrics, Margaret Goldsmith and co-workers in the 
Home Economics Research Branch have obtained 
facts for guidance on use of two types of germicide 
—a hypochlorite and a quaternary ammonium— 
for treating sickroom clothing and bedding. 

Home disinfection of different fabrics is a prob- 
lem when high temperatures for sterilization are 
not available or would damage the goods, Dr. Gold- 
smith explains. Woolen garments and blankets are 
especially troublesome. Chlorine and quaternary 
disinfectants are often recommended but direct 
evidence of their value has been meager. 

The research team has gained facts on combina- 
tions of time, temperature, and concentration of 
each germicide that disinfected samples of wool 
and cotton fabric inoculated with two test organ- 
isms. They determined also the amount of disinfect- 
ant absorbed by each fabric—which helps to clear 
up apparent erratic bacteriological results hereto- 
fore noted. 

“Cotton fabric inoculated with the two organisms 
was satisfactorily disinfected with either type of 
germicide,” says Dr. Goldsmith. “To disinfect wool, 
the quaternary type would be preferable because 
of damage to the cloth resulting from high con- 
centrations of hypochlorite required.” 

The research was reported in Applied Micro- 
biology, November 1954. 


No More a Stranger 


Henwietta C, Kinkwoop 
Education Department, New Zealand 


Miss Kirkwood studied at Cornell University 
and Teachers College, Columbia University, 
during 1952-54 and was one of the panel mem- . 
bers at the AHEA-sponsored conference on 
The Home Economist in Expanding Programs 
of International Service in May 1954. 


Science may work its miracles and diminish by 
days and weeks the distances which separate us, 
but no invention of man can quell the turmoil of 
questions in one’s mind as the aircraft bears one 
from a known and loved land and plunges relent- 
lessly forward to a new and unknown country. 
Such were my feelings as I travelled from New 
Zealand toward a then-distant USA. How would 
it feel to be a stranger in a strange land? 

With something akin to dread I saw the 6,000 
miles between my remote island home and the 
vast continent of North America disappear in just 
37 hours. But every doubt and fear vanished as 
I stepped from the plane at San Francisco. “You 
are welcome” was the greeting which followed 
me from coast to coast, from day to day as the 
swift happy months of my visit as a Common- 
wealth Fellow flew by. I soon realized that the 
American and New Zealand ways of life have 
much in common. We share a similar background, 
with the early pioneering spirit contributing to 
the forward-looking attitude of both peoples today; 
we both share the honors in providing a high stand- 
ard of living for the majority of our people; we 
both aim at freedom of and for the individual; we 
both have recognized the importance of home eco- 
nomics as a contributing factor to the welfare of 
the community. 

The present time witnesses a great international 
development in the sphere of home economics, 
and it is salutary to remember that such devel- 
opment is harvest of long growth As a New 
Zealander, I recall the contribution of one Ameri- 
can home economics graduate who pioneered much 
of the home economics education in my country. 
Mrs. Ann Gilchrist Strong, a graduate of Colum- 


bia University, New York, came to New Zealand 
in 1921 as dean of the newly formed home science 
faculty at Otago University. Mrs. Strong remained 
in the position for 19 years, and her efforts and 
enthusiasm were largely responsible for building 
up a thoroughly sound home economics course. 
Even today, Otago University, New Zealand, is 
the only university training course of its kind in the 
whole of Australasia. Mrs. Strong retired in 1940 
but still takes an interest in the school which she 
helped to establish. The efforts of one American 
woman have put home economics on the map in 
the South Pacific; it has meant a steady flow of 
New Zealand students to American universities for 
graduate study; it has given us sincere appreciation 
of this aspect of American education and life 

When I visited in American universities I real- 
ized how much we missed through living in such 
an isolated corner of the world. There really is 
no measurement of comparison where there is only 
one university training center in the country. It 
was stimulating to visit a variety of home eco- 
nomics training centers, attend state and national 
conventions, follow developments in Future Home- 
makers of America, see a great number of adult 
education programs, stand amazed at the mass of 
home education literature produced, and see what 
can be accomplished if paper for printing is in 
unlimited supply. 

The approach to teaching home economics 
through family life captured my attention soon 
after I arrived. Such an approach seemed to inte- 
grate all subjects embraced by home economics 
and gave direction to the whole curriculum. It 
also stimulated staff and students to do community 
studies, make home visits, and thus relate home 
economics teaching to the homes with which they 
had direct contar*. I have returned to New Zea- 
land talking of family centered programs and hope 
that the new direction in American home eco- 
nomics may contribute fresh inspiration to home 
science in New Zealand. 

The importance of the individual student in 
most American universities makes for excellent 
relationships between students and staff. The ad- 
visory system has much to commend it, and it was 
a real “learning situation” for me to watch the 
staff at work with students. I returned possessed 
of many new ideas in the field of human relation- 
ships and trust that teachers and students will 
sense a difference in my approach 

The study in curriculum planning opened up 
new horizons and I returned speaking of “rich ex- 
periences for children,” “persistent life situation,” 
“curriculum is a continuous process,” and “cur- 
riculum should involve the whole community.” 
Much of this is rather revolutionary in my country, 
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but I hope we can follow the vision of a wider 
interpretation of curriculum planning. 

It was a revealing experience to be a “foreign 
student.” Through my department in New Zea- 
land I had often made plans for overseas visitors 
and students. But here I found the situation re- 
versed and I was the visitor 6,000 miles from home. 
I shall never forget the shock of being admitted as 
a “foreign student.” Perhaps we could concen- 
trate on the “visiting student.” There is little to 
divide us in home economics education, and we 
want to aim at minimizing the differences and 
building up the similarities. I return to New 
Zealand with a deeper understanding of the “visit- 
ing student,” for I have sat where they sit. I hope 
to be more understanding of their difficulties. 

I would suggest that all visiting educators be 
encouraged to settle at a selected university. Short 
visits are exhausting and often misleading. 

During my two years in the United States I 
amassed much knowledge and collected many 
books. All these will be useful, but the things 
that shall endure are related to individual home 
economists. I recall the folk who met me on ar- 
rival in various places, the generous hospitality 
extended me throughout the whole country, the 
busy folk who arranged itineraries for me. I re- 
call the warm-hearted folk who helped me to see 
much of your great country. 

I return to New Zealand a very different person, 
and my kinsfolk say I look ten years younger! 
The memory of such rich fellowship will remain 
green in my heart for the rest of my lifetime. 

In our day, education has become the symbol 
of hope and confidence for the future of mankind. 
My two years among American home economists 
have strengthened me for the task ahead, and I 
join hands with you all from coast to coast to 
dedicate myself with you, knowing that together 
we can help lead the way to a better world. 


Here I found a common heart 
And in no city felt myself a stranger, 
But found here homes, and kindly folk 
and little children: 
And the well known rhythm of a common life; 
Of work and sorrow, joy and laughter; 
And the little secret joke 
That gives a glow to friendship, 
And opens windows into other kinds. 
Here I found the great heart of the world open to me. 
And myself forever made a debtor by its generosity. 
I knew warm comradeship of persons, 
Rich, in their immense diversity. 
Here I found no strange city, 
But became myself, a part of all that was 
And partner with you in all that is to be. 
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Nutrition Education 
with a “F lip”! 


CatTnerine Cowet and Joyce TURNER 


Miss Cowell is a nutritionist with the New 
York City Department of Health and assistant 
clinical instructor in nutrition to the staff of 
New York Medical College, Flower and Fifth 
Avenue Hospital. Mrs. Turner, a writer and 
homemaker in Patchogue, New York, is a 
former nutrition consultant for the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association. 


Nutritionists, like other workers in the field of 
public health education, must deal with the prob- 
lems of making scientific facts understandable as 
well as interesting. Many tools—graphs, moving 
pictures, dioramas, filmstrips—are available to illus- 
trate the value of milk or the importance of proper 
vegetable cookery. But effective mass communica- 
tion often demands more than the established 
media and techniques. 

In 1951, when the authors were preparing for 
a lay-leader nutrition project in the East and 
Central Harlem Health Districts in New York 
City, a suitable tool which would dramatize a 
nutrition story could not be found.’ The particular 
need was for bilingual visual aids which would 
help convey nutrition information to community 
leaders who were to share that information with 
English- and Spanish-speaking groups. Since the 
leaders were expected to share the information, 
any aids used would have to make an impact on 
first the leaders and then on community groups. 
Such material was nonexistent. In addition to 
being an effective tool, the material needed to be 
so set up that it would be easily transportable, 
durable, and require no special equipment. These 
problems presented a challenge. The answer could 
not be found in the available resources of a 
metropolis like New York City; it had to be found 
in the nutritionists own resourcefulness. An 
original, portable, flip chart was the final solution. 

A flip chart consists of several attached pages of 
an illustrated story related to pertinent points need- 
ing emphasis in a discussion. The pages are usual- 
ly attached at the top and set on an easel to per- 
mit easy manipulation as the discussion moves 
from point to point. The flip chart, in a sense, 


* Copies of the report of that project dre available from 
the New York City Health Department or New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association 
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combines some of the features of the poster and 
filmstrip. Like the poster, it is graphic, simple, 
colorful, and does not require special or expensive 
equipment. Yet it provides a sequence of ideas 


The flip chart in easel position to illustrate a point in 

the discussion. Both the base and the back support 

fold forward to protect pages as well as to serve asa 
carrying case. 


while furnishing an opportunity for discussion 
whenever desired. In fact, one of the best fea- 
tures of a flip chart is that it is well suited for 
group discussions. 

The chart designed for this particular project 
consisted of 19 pages (30 x 22 inches) of 2-ply 
Bristol board weight paper secured at the top 
by screws to a Masonite board. Later it was 
found that a slightly smaller size would be easier 
for a woman to carry. The board was constructed 
to serve both as carrying case and as easel when 
the chart was in use. A brief legend (1% inch 
to 1% inches in size) in English and Spanish 
and a brightly colored picture or bar graph were 
sketched on each page. Lettering and sketches 
were done by artists of New York Tuberculosis 
& Health Association. The first part presented 
general information on how and where to shop 
for food; the second section gave comparisons of 
the nutritive value and cost per serving for im- 
portant sources of foods in each group of the 
“Basic Seven.” 


IN SHORT 


This flip chart served admirably well. Not 
only did it help portray nutrition information to 
the lay leaders in training; it became a prop on 
which they could rely. The trainees enjoyed a 
feeling of freedom, since they could spend as 
much time as they wished on each page. Fur- 
ther, trainees could turn back to a page when 
necessary. They referred to the chart constantly 
during the discussion, practiced leading discus- 
sions with it, and relied on it heavily when they 
actually met their groups. The flip chart made 
the leader's task easier, since it helped in pre- 
senting the information as well! as holding the 
interest of the group. 

It should be emphasized that the success of this 
aid was undoubtedly related to the group dis- 
cussion techniques used throughout the training 
sessions and to the co-operation with other visual 
A discussion guide was also correlated with 
In addition, the demon- 


aids. 
each page of the chart. 
strations and literature were carefully selected to 
re-enforce the information presented on the chart. 

The chart may be deemed successful on its own 
merits, however, because of the numerous requests 
to use it beyond the lay leader project. Both pro- 
fessional and lay leaders used the chart with vari- 
ous types of community groups, such as elemen- 
tary and high school students, medical students, 
public health nurses, and parent-teacher associa- 
tions. 

There have been requests also for information 
on how to construct a flip chart. Although the 
purpose for which it was planned was somewhat 


more complex than most teaching situations, the 
uses to which such a tool could be put are un- 


limited. Many inexpensive materials could be used 
in its construction, such as newspaper print, mag- 
azine pictures, photographs, crayons, construction 
paper cut-outs. In addition to beirg inexpensive, 
it is portable, colorful, simple, and informal—all of 
which are desirable features of an effective visual 
aid. 

It should also be pointed out that the flip chart 
lends itself particularly well to necessary adjust- 
ment either in content or layout. Any page which 
proves ineffective, either during a pretest or during 
the program, can be changed very easily. This 
makes it possible to develop a “tailor-made” tool 
for the particular group to be reached. 

Even though the flip chart described proved 
highly successful, it should be remembered that 
the “flip” is still just one of the many tools to be 
As is the case with any visual aid, it 
is only a tool. 


exploited. 
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Comment 


AHEA Section Plans 
Workshop on Higher Education 


The committee on higher education of the colleges 
and universities section of AHEA announces a 
preconvention workshop June 23, 24, and 25 to be 
presented by the University of Minnesota in co- 
operation with the higher education committee of 
the colleges and universities section of AHEA. 
The workshop will be held at the Continuation 
Center on the Minneapolis campus. 

This workshop is designed to study the “why” and 
“wherefore” of democratic organization and develop- 
ment in home economics as it affects students, staff, 
and the field. 

Further details about the workshop will be an- 
nounced as plans are completed. 


AHEA Home Safety Newsletter 
Issued by National Committee 


The November 1954 issue of the AHEA Home 
Safety Newsletter, sent to all home safety education 
chairmen in the state home economics associations, 
urged state chairmen to gear their December pro- 
grams to national programs for Christmas safety and 
for participation in Safe Driving Day. Observance 
of S-D Day on December 15 can be continued in an 
all-year program of safe driving. 

One part of the safe Christmas program which can 
still be carried out is the suggestion that loca} groups 
start a program for the safe disposal of Christmas 
trees. “Some communities have a project of the col- 
lection and burning of Christmas trees. This is done 
in one huge bonfire shortly after Christmas. The fire 
department usually would handle all of the details 
concerning the bonfire,” the Newsletter said. 

Rosemary Schaefer, chairman of the AHEA horne 
safety education committee, sends similar newsletters 
from the national AHEA committee to state chair- 
men several times during the year. 


April Journal to Feature 
Summer Study Opportunities 

In order to give all Jounnat readers as much infor- 
mation as possible as early as possible about oppor- 
tunities for summer study, the Journat is planning 
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a special section devoted to Summer Study Oppor- 
tunities for the April issue. The section will include 
both an editorial list of the special courses and work- 
shops being offered this summer that are of special 
interest to home economists and advertising space 
arranged for attractive announcements of further de- 
tails of these courses or workshops or for descrip- 
tions of regular summer school offerings. 

Copy for the free listing of special summer courses 
and workshops should reach the Journat editor by 
February 1. It should include name of special course 
or workshop, dates, location, and the name of the 
person from whom further information may be ob- 
tained. 

Correspondence about copy and rates for the dis- 
play advertising space should be addressed to the 
Business Manager, JourNaL oF Home Economics, 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington 9, 
D.C. 


Colored Slides of AHEA 
Headquarters Still Available 


Colored slides of views of the AHEA headquarters 
building in Washington are still available for loan to 
affiliated home economics associations who wish to 
introduce all of their members to the attractive 
AHEA headquarters. The set of slides and accom- 
panying script are available from AHEA, 1600 Twen- 
tieth Street, N. W. They will be sent free, with 
return postage paid by the user. 

The Association hopes that the slides will also 
encourage all members to make a personal visit to 
the headquarters building when they are in Wash- 
ington. There is always someone available at head- 
quarters to welcome visitors and to show them 


through the building. 


“Forecasting America’s Health” 
Topic for 1955 National Health Forum 


The 1955 National Health Forum will be held on 
March 23 and 24 at the Hotel Sheraton-Astor in 
New York City on the topic “Forecasting America’s 
Health.” Everyone interested in health is welcome 
at the Forum. 

Those wishing to attend can secure the advance 
program as soon as it is ready by requesting it from 
the National Health Council, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Michigan State College 
Observes Centennial in 1955 

Under the Centennial slogan of “The first one hun- 
dred years of a new education concept,” Michigan 
State College, first agricultural college in the United 
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States, will observe its Centennial Year in 1955. A 
series of programs planned for the Centennial starts 
with the celebration of Founders’ Day on February 
12 and continues throughout the year. 

As one in a series of 10 scholarly symposia sched- 
uled for the Centennial program, the School of Home 
Economics is presenting a symposium on “Poten- 
tialities of Women in the Middle Years,” to be held 
April 18 to 20. Emphases will be placed on research 
findings related to changes and adjustments in the 
middle years, including the physiological, psycho- 
logical, sociological, and economic and employment 
aspects. Eminent leaders in these specialized fields 
will be featured on the program. 


YWCA Celebrates Its 
One Hundredth Anniversary 


On January 1, 1955, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association begins Centennial celebrations that will 
reach their peak in April. Announcements of the 
Centennial point out that the YWCA, at pres- 
ent, has 1300 units totaling three million members 
in the United States and uncounted others in 65 
countries abroad. 


American Board of Nutrition 
Announces Examinations 


The American Board of Nutrition will hold the 
next certifying examinations during April 1955 at 
locations convenient for candidates. Completed 
applications of persons who wish to be considered 
for certification should be in the office of the sec- 
retary not later than February 1, 1955. Applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Otto A. Bessey, University of Texas School of Medi- 
cine, Galveston, Texas. 


Anatolia College in Greece 
Seeks Home Economics Teacher 


Anatolia College in Thessaloniki, Greece, is seek- 
ing an experienced home economics teacher, pref- 
erably one who holds a master of arts degree. Ap- 
ply to Near East College Association, 40 Worth 
Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Swedish Institute Announces 
Assistantship for Food Specialist 


The Svenska Institutet for Konserverings-forskn- 
ing (the Swedish Institute for Food Preservation 
Research ) is seeking an American home economist 
or dietitian interested in working for 6 months or 
a year in Sweden in an assistantship in the food 
evaluation department of the Institute at its head- 
quarters in Goteborg (Gothenburg). 

The Institute was established by the Swedish 
parliament in 1946 to meet the need for systematic 
and co-ordinated research in the important eco- 
nomic field of preserved foods. Its field of work 
includes both the preservation and storage of food- 
stuffs, primarily those that are of special interest 
to the country’s canning and freezing industries and 
refrigerated warehouses. The work of the food 
evaluation department includes the testing of all 
kinds of Swedish food products for suitability from 
the taste and eye appeal point of view, as well as 
for their nutritive value, both before and after 
canning and freezing; and testing of recipes from 
other countries for possible adaptation to products 
which are available in Sweden 

The assistantship will be granted for six months 
with extensions of six months at a time. The 
monthly salary will probably be between 900 and 
1200 Swedish kroner (approximately 4 to one 
U.S. dollar). The Institute points out that living 
costs are lower in Géteborg than in the United 
States. While transportation is not included in the 
offer, travel grants might be available from other 
sources. 

To facilitate finding a suitable person as soon 
as possible, the Institute has asked the American 
Home Economics Association to accept and review 
applications for transmittal to Sweden, Final de- 
cision will be made by the Institute itself. Appli- 
cations may be in English and should be as detailed 
as possible in ordér that the Institute may be able 
to evaluate the candidate's qualifications without 
the delay of unnecessary correspondence. 

Address applications to American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Happy New Year! 


The AHEA headquarters staff wishes every member of the Association much 
personal happiness and professional success in the New Year. 


Know Your AHEA—Its Members 


Who Are the AHEA Members? 


Members of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation are home economists who hold a bachelor’s 
or advanced degree with a major in home econom- 
ics from an accredited college or university in the 
United States or they are persons whose degrees 
have been taken in a related field but who have 
been engaged for at least three years 
in some phase of their major field that 
has a direct bearing on professional 
programs concerned with family life. 

These members may belong to the 
Association on an annual basis, paying 
dues for each fiscal year ( August | to 
July 31) or they may be life members. 


AHEA each year are the graduating seniors setting 
out for their first jobs in the professional world—last 
year 2,781 of these new home economists joined the 
Association. 

Since AHEA’s total membership has not in the 
past, at least, jumped yearly by the total of these 
new members, it is obvious that a group (or groups ) 
of members leave the Association each year. In- 
vestigations seem to indicate that the 
majority of members who leave the 
Association are in the first-five-years- 
out-of-school group who are very prob- 
ably leaving their previous home eco- 
nomics occupations to become full- 
time homemakers. 


Where Do Members Live? 


The Association also has a few honor- 
ary members. 

Group membership in the Association is provided 
for two groups—graduate home economists who are 
now engaged in homemaking in their own homes 
and undergraduates organized in college clubs in 
the various schools. These groups affiliate with the 
AHEA through the state home economics associa- 
tion in the state where the club is located. 

At the close of the last fiscal year there were 
21,086 individual members of the Association, 94 
groups of homemakers, and 434 affiliated college 
clubs. Not only was the 1953-54 total the highest 
membership figure ever reached by the Association, 
but 19,760 paid memberships were already in for 
1954-55 by December 1, 1954—again the largest 
number of members the Association has ever had at 


the close of the first third of its membership year. 


Where Do Members Work? 


In the last classification of AHEA membership by 
occupation, the percentages of members engaged in 
our various kinds of home economics work looked 
like this: 


OCCUPATIONAL AREA PER CENT 
Elementary, secondary, and adult education ie 
Extension Service 15 
Home economics in business 15 
Colleges and universities 13 
Home economists in homemaking 7 
Home economics in institution administration 5 
Social welfare and public health 2 
Research 1 


Largest group of new members entering the 
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get a member 


All AHEA members, with the excep- 
tion of some members-at-large, are simultaneously 
members of a state association affiliated with the 
AHEA. 

In our organized state associations we “live” in all 
states of the United States, in the District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Privately we live in all 
of these places and other U. S. territories, and 56 of 
us live abroad. 

In our state associations we have the companion- 
ship of varying numbers of other home economists. 
Those of us who live in New York state, for example, 
belong to a state organization of 1,514 members in 
1953-54; in Nevada there were 44 of us last year 
and in Puerto Rico only 13. 

Three state associations last year had more than 
1,000 members each; eleven states had 1953-54 mem- 
bership totals between 500 and 1,000 members; seven 
states, 400 to 500; six states, 300 to 400; six states, 
200 to 300; thirteen states, 100 to 200; and five states, 
under 100 members. 


Why Are We Members? 


Whoever we are, whatever our occupation, wher- 
ever we are, we are members of the American Home 
Economics Association because the Association pro- 
vides us with an opportunity to do things that add to 
the happiness and health, well-being and security, 
efficiency and comfort of families and of individuals. 
These are the things we continuously find worth the 
doing--and worth inviting our new members to do 
with us. 


AHEA Activities 


American Council on Education 


Studies Rising Tide of Students 


Jounre 

Office of Education 

U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Weljare 


Dr. Christian, AHEA representative to the 
American Council on Education, attended the 
meeting she reports here. 


The American Council on Education devoted its 
1954 annual meeting in Chicago on October 14 and 
15 to the theme “Preparing to Meet the Rising Tide 
of Students.” 

The opening plenary session heard three papers 
dealing with educational goals, contents, and prac- 
tices in the areas of natural sciences, social sciences, 
and humanities. 

Joel H. Hildebrand of the University of Califor- 
nia spoke from the standpoint of the natural scien- 
tist. It was his contention that the freshman student 
should be encouraged to pursue a narrow interest 
and that as he reached the latter part of his college 
training this interest should be broadened. For ex- 
ample, a young student interested in chemistry 
should go deeply into one aspect of his chosen field; 
later, as he comes to more maturity he can profit- 
ably pursue literature, social studies, fine arts, and 
philosophy. Dr. Hildebrand rejected the pyramid 
analogy of building education and instead preferred 
that of a tree, suggesting that a tree puts down its 
roots first and then branches out and flowers. He 
would have all students understand science as liber- 
alizing and believes that through a study of science 
one can come to see what is meant by the scientific 
method. He would limit education to those who 
can profit from education proceeding along these 
lines. 

Douglas Bush, professor of English at Harvard 
University, speaking for the humanities, maintained 
that the humanistic tradition has always stood for 
improvement of the world. He also insisted that a 
man must make himself worthy of education. He 
regretted the narrowing of the present-day concept 
of humanities to include only literature and fine 
arts, contending that literature is thereby forced to 


take over responsibility of helping youth under- 
stand man’s moral and religious quest. He ex 
pressed confider the “seriousness and conser- 
vatism” of young pec sie of today who are “aware of 
the hollowness and confwsion all around them .. . 
and in th «wnselves.” made a plea for giving 
literature “a caw ce to work upon the responsive 
minds an-' che. .cteis” of youth. Dr. Bush expressed 
concern over the prospect of increased enrollments, 
fearing that “education for all might lead ultimately 
to education for none.” 

The third paper, dealing with the social sciences, 
was prepared by Howard Odum of the University 
of North Carolina. He pictured the problems of the 
modern university as complex, with “the great con- 
tinuum of cultural development pulling two ways— 
from the sacred to the secular, from the individual 
to the mass, from freedom of the individual to con- 
sideration of the majority, from culture to civiliza- 
tion, and always the threatening primary competi- 
tion between the moral order and the technological 
order.” Dr. Odum pointed to the steady pressure of 
democracy upon the American universities which 
has led them, he believes, to adapt their programs 
to meet requirements of the masses and has also 
brought about the union of vocational and academic 
work. He characterized the rise of the land-grant 
colleges and teacher training institutions as further 
extension of the movement toward “democratic edu- 
cation.” Research done by government, industry, 
and our universities has transformed our world and 
brought us to a position of world leadership, said 
Dr. Odum. He would have the social sciences study 
the organization, structure, and process of the uni- 
versity in order that the humanities, the liberal arts, 
the graduate and research programs might become 
cornerstones of power to the university. 

The conference members were divided into six 
discussion groups. Drawing upon the background 
of the above addresses each of these groups ad- 
dressed itself to from one to three of the following 
questions: 

1. How shall particular types of institutions define their 
functions? 

2. How does a state prepare an acceptable state-wide 
program for the future of higher education which will 
take account of the varied functions of institutions 
within the state? 

3. What can be done to increase efficiency in the use 
of present facilities, including plant, administrative 
procedures, and instruction, to handle more students? 

4. How does an individual institution relate its need 
for facilities to the educational objective approved by 
the faculty? 

5. Can we provide an adequate number of dedicated, 

well-qualified teachers? 

Is there an optimum size for the four-year college? 

7. What are the implications of state and regional co- 
ordination in educational! planning? 
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8. As enrollments increase, are there ways to give 
talented students opportunities consistent with their 
interests and abilities and adequate for the needs of 
society? 

9. Should the present framework of four-year under- 
graduate education and the present system of gradu- 
ate and professional education be continued; should a 
larger proportion of students be encouraged to take 
two-year terminal courses; or are there other alterna- 
tives? 

10. Ssould present colleges and universities be expanded 
and new ones established, or should the number of 
students permitted to attend institutions of higher 
education be limited to existing facilities? 

11. Are there acceptable methods of decreasing the total 
time of formal education for superior students? 

12. What will be the future effects on higher education 
of the world position of the United States? 

13. What improvements can be made in methods of in- 
struction to provide more effectively for increased 
enrollment? 

14. How can institutions of higher learning and their 
regional and national organizations participate to best 
advantage in the state conferences and national con- 
ferences to be sponsored by the federal government 
through the United States Office of Education? 

Discussion of the above questions brought out 
some diverse opinions. Some believed that there 
should be a careful screening of students and that 
higher education should be limited to a relatively 
small per cent of those who are asking or will be 
asking for admission into our universities. A ma- 
jority of the conference members seem to agree, 
however, that some way will have to be found for 
providing higher education for all those who seek it 
and are able to profit from it. Institutions were 
urged to redefine continually their functions. The 
public, the faculty, former students, government, 
and independent agencies were suggested as sources 
of help for those who would evaluate their pro- 
grams. 

It was recommended that institutions might con- 
sider providing 12-month programs and thus get 
maximum use of their facilities. A restudy of serv- 
ices, techniques for teaching (TV and audio-visual 
aids), and recruitment of teachers were among the 
problems recommended for further study. One 
group believed retired lists of teachers and Army 
personnel should be examined with the expectation 
of bringing some of these people back into teaching. 
It was further suggested that use be made of all 
well-qualified Negro teachers. 

Arthur S. Adams, president of the American 
Council on Education, posed the following prob- 
lems as among the most vexing now facing Ameri- 
can education: 


1. The problem of sheer numbers 
2. The need for improved career guidance 
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3. The need for making the procedures of education more 
efficient 

4. Offering each individual as much education as his 
ability warrants 

5. Recruiting competent teachers to teach the increased 
numbers of students 

6. Finding better ways for superior students to complete 
their formal education in less time - 

According to Dr. Adams, what we need most as 
we face the problems before us is resurgence of 
faith—faith in our people, faith in education, faith 
in our teachers and students—and faith in the vir- 
tues which lie at the very heart of our civilization. 
He admonished that we not become so involved in 
the process of education that we forget what the 
process is for. 


National Leaders 
Meet with Polio Foundation 


Eveanore T. Lurry 
New York City Department of Health 


Miss Lurry represented the AHEA at the con- 
ference reported here. 


More than 70 men and women representing na- 
tional organizations met with the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis in New York on October 
17 and 18 to discuss the outlook for the polio 
program in 1955. 

Thomas Francis, Jr.. MD, of the University of 
Michigan, who is responsible for evaluating the 
effectiveness of the Salk vaccine, outlined the proce- 
dures through which the 144 million separate pieces 
of information on the vaccine field trials of 1954 are 
being compiled, analyzed, and followed up to pro- 
vide a determination of the vaccine’s effectiveness. 
The final report is expected in the spring of 1955. 

Basil O'Connor, president of the Foundation, an- 
nounced its decision to provide 9 million vaccina- 
tions in 1955 and pointed out that even if the vac- 
cine should be shown to be effective, polio cases 
must be expected in 1955 and a carry-over caseload’ 
of 70,000 patients from previous years may need 
continuing assistance. 

The new Helen Hayes film “They Shall Not 
Want,” shown at the Conference, pictures the essen- 
tial needs of the polio patient. It is available for 
showing at organization meetings. 

In enlisting the support of the organizations, 
Mr. O'Connor interpreted the unique significance 
of voluntary groups as an integral and vital part 
of a democratic way of life. 


Abstracts 


Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Grace Diem 
San Francisco State College 


Teachers’ attitudes affect children’s relation- 
ships, L. K. Franx and M. H. Franx. Education 
75, No. 1 (Sept. 1954), pp. 6-12. 

The authors review the vast changes that have 
taken place in the environment of children. Chil- 
dren no longer live in communities where relatively 
everyone holds the same views and standards, but 
are now a part of a diffused or disorganized com- 
munity. 

However, each child still takes his main cues 
from the adult world he knows—mainly the home 
and the school. The school and the home stand for 
and hold out values by which the child learns how 
to work out his confusion in a fair way. The school 
is almost the only place today where a child comes 
together with other children and an adult and 
works out patterns for social behavior. 

The child today leans heavily on his age-mates 
to prove his worth and to fashion his behavior. This 
can result in untoward behavior on his part and 
the part of others unless adults are interested in 
children’s social living. 

The authors feel that teachers’ attitudes touch a 
child very deeply, as in a sense they give him an 
attitude with which he judges his contemporaries 
(and human kind). They stress the point that a 
child needs practice and guidance in order to de- 
velop into a mature, well-adjusted adult and that 
a teacher can help him in this process by providing 
the proper atmosphere. 


Teacher-pupil planning with slow learners, D. 
W. Furman. Social Educ. 18, No. 6 (Oct. 1954), 
pp. 249-250. 

Mrs. Furman believes that teacher-pupil planning 
can be carried on successfully with slow learners 
but that the teacher must recognize that the plan- 
ning cannot be of the same type as that expected 
of rapid learners. She stresses the fact that plan- 
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ning need not be limited to subject-matter learn- 
ings or unit organization but that it can take place 
in many situations. A few of the simple criteria for 
determining the kind of planning that can be done 
with slow learners might be: that the pupil must 
recognize the need for such planning; that the 
planning should be for short-term projects which 
can show immediate results; that although the basis 
is simple the choices must be real and involve the 
use of judgment; that planning which involves a 
great deal of research in books must be avoided; 
and that the teacher must do more intensive prep- 
aration for co-operative planning with slow 
learners. 


Should our colleges and universities rethink the 
objectives in adult education? J. P. Dyen. Cur- 
rent Issues in Higher Educ. 1954, pp. 239-242. 
The author finds a lack of evidence that many 

of our liberal arts colleges are concerned over the 
problems of adult education. While he does not 
suggest that we “de-emphasize” our undergraduate 
programs, he feels that we are behind in planning 
programs which will meet the needs of maturity 
and the responsibilities of adulthood. He feels that 
there must be in a college or university a receptive 
climate of opinion for the belief that education is 
good for people (and not merely for youngsters in 
the daytime); that all curricula must be examined 
critically in relationship to adult needs and ca- 
pacities. 


The ordering and forbidding technique and 
teen-age adjustment, P. H. Lanovws. School & 
Soc. 80, No. 2043 (Oct. 2, 1954), pp. 105-106 
The importance of preparing children to make 

their own decisions and the different effects of 
democratic and authoritarian family patterns upon 
the ability of children to make decisions was stud- 
ied by the author. Mr. Landis states that since an 
adolescent as he enters high school turns more to 
his peer group than to his parents for a definition 
of situations, a parent has only about 12 to 14 years 
before the child is in high school to give him the 
experience of making decisions so that he will have 
sufficient insight to feel his way to moral adult- 
hood. 

The study plainly showed that in every crucial 
situation the child from the democratic home had a 
decided advantage over authoritarian con- 
trolled counterpart. He was better adjusted, had 
fewer problems, showed less conflict with parents, 
was on more confidential terms with parents, was 
better adjusted to the peer group, to school, and to 
his community, showed greater loyalty and respect 
for his parents, and was more susceptible to the in- 
fluence of parents. 


his 
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Family Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by Flonence Lioyp 
Ohio State University 


Twenty-five years that remade America [Specia! 
Report}. Bus. Week No. 1305 (Sept. 4, 1954), 
pp. 75-93. 

Twenty-five years ago last October was the 
month that saw the great change in our economy. 
It was not until another change—World War II— 
had come that anyone could say that the depres- 
sion was over. We find that now “everything is 
bigger.” Total output in real terms, ability to pro- 
duce, transportation, industry, housing, textiles, 
petroleum products, appliances, and the population 
have continued to increase. The single outstanding 
factor that has done more than any other factor 
toward keeping our economy in high gear is the 
redistribution of income and the upgrading of the 
lower economic classes. With the bulk of the pop- 
ulation in the middle income group, the mass mar- 
ket has become much more massive. 

The “magic formula of more people making more 
money and wanting more things,” along with a fed- 
eral government initiating and buying large quan- 
tities of national products, helps to expand econ- 
omy. Behind these great powers stands a new 
philosophy of management, labor, and the produc- 
tion plant. The profit motive of 1929 has changed 
to a philosophy of business as a quasi-public insti- 
tution, and systematic management has replaced 
the single administrative head of the past. Every 
industry is being reshaped by these factors. Seven 
industries that are basic to the economy discuss 
social, economic, and labor changes. 


The U. S. debt and a sound dollar, M. Ovy- 
ruant. Banking 47, No. 4 (Oct. 1954), p. 49. 
Fourteen years ago “deficit spending” by the 

United States Government had raised the gross debt 

to $42 billion. Today the debt is over $272 billion, 

but the prophets of financial doom are less vocal in 
expressing their concern. Why? 

So unprecedented has been the growth in all 
economic figures that the carrying charges on the 
debt seem to be no more of a burden on the income 
of the citizens and business than they were before. 
Any marked debt reduction cannot be visualized; 
hence, the total of about $275 billion of Govern- 
ment securities will show little change. 

Only about $154 billion is marketable. The re- 
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maining $120 billion of the debt is nonmarketable. 
Some of the latter may be redeemed by the owners 
at specific prices. These are chiefly the various 
classes of savings bonds, of which $56 billion are 
outstanding. Another large group owned by vari- 
ous governmental trust funds is of social security 
nature. Savings bonds are a sound and successful 
method of spreading the ownership of the debt. 
Viewed realistically, there seems little reason why 
the social security setup should not be on a cash 
basis from year to year. The present “reserve” may 
have some value as evidence of a governmental 
obligation, but it cannot be regarded as a reserve 
with a cash value in case of need. 


The dynamic market for capital goods, G. Burnck 
and S. Parxer. Fortune 50, No. 3 (Sept. 1954), 
pp. 100-104+. 

This article opens a four-part series on America’s 
most critical and sensitive market—the $36 billion 
market for capital goods, the goods that produce 
and distribute other goods. There are three reasons 
why capital goods are of increasing importance: 

1. They are “procreative property” of industrial 
society—the manufactured goods whose sole func- 
tion is to produce and distribute other goods and 
services. 

2. They constitute a sizable and important part 
of the United States economy; last year their sales 
came to $37 billion—more than the factory value of 
all new cars, new homes, and other durable goods 
for consumers. 

3. They accelerate and lead the pace of the econ- 
omy as a whole. 

Many companies, goaded by rising labor costs 
and new technology, are increasing their invest- 
ment to become more efficient. Probably the most 
important factor making for change is the growth 
of American research. The impact on productive 
processes creates a need for capital goods beyond 
the goods needed to take care of normal growth 
and needs for replacement. As the economist Joseph 
Schumpeter made so evident, sheer invention plays 
a minor role in capital investment. 

There are many unmeasurable forces that can 
increase the demand for capital goods. The “multi- 
plier” effect of an expanding technology and of 
rising labor costs, the easing of financing problems, 
a new “sales-mindedness” among capital-goods 
makers, and the gradual adoption of a long-term 
point of view by business—all account for a revo- 
lution in the approach of business to capital goods. 
This is an important factor in helping to stabilize 
our economy. 


Vol. 47, No. 1 


Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Ruts J. Dates 
Florida State University 


Permissiveness re-examined [Entire issue}. Child 

Study 31, No. 4 ( Fall 1954), 48 pp. 

The issue is devoted to the concept of permis- 
siveness with various writers discussing this topic. 
Areas covered are based on reflective thinking 
about parents’ responsibilities, the effect of per- 
missiveness on the baby, criticism of education 
within the school system, as well as that discussed 
below by the Franks. All of the articles are de- 
voted to trends and are helpful to those studying 
or teaching child development. 


How much freedom for the pre-school child? 
M. H. Frank and L. K. Frank. Child Study 31, 
No. 4 ( Fall 1954), pp. 14-15. 

The interpretation of permissiveness by persons 
concerned with children has undergone a change 
within the past 10 or 15 years. Previously, permis- 
siveness has meant allowing the child to grow with 
as little interference as possible. Pediatricians, edu- 
cators, psychologists, and psychiatrists have since 
then given us a better understanding of the child 
and have shown us that he depends on adults for 
his cue toward acceptable behavior. He wants to 
grow up and be like the adults he finds in his en- 
vironment and especially within the relationships 
of his own family 

The article says: “We have learned that total 
permissiveness is frightening to a child: he gets 
too much of himself and not enough of adult sta- 
bility!, And, in school situations, total permissive- 
ness may leave a child at the mercy of the impulses 
of others as well as his own (which is actually why 
we have rules and laws in adult living).” 


A clinie for adolescents, J]. R. Gavtacnen, MD. 
Children 1, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1954), pp. 165- 
170 
An outpatient and hospital service has been de- 

signed at Boston's Children’s Hospital exclusively 

for the care of youth from 12 to 21 years of age. 

It is a general practice clinic, devoted to an age 

group rather than to a certain type of illness or to 

a single kind of problem. Emphasis is placed upon 

a close personal relationship between the adoles- 

cent and his physician. The staff attempts to cover 
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four special concerns of an adolescent: his own 
growth and development; his habit of strenuous 
living; his concern with school and the school’s 
effect on him; and a number of other sources of 
anxiety, such as conflicts in relation to religion, 
death, sex, and assumption of adult responsibilities 
Over 500 patient visits a month are now handled, 
coming from many sections of this country and for- 
eign countries. Referrals come from family physi- 
cians, social agencies, schools, and guidance centers. 

Research which is still in the planning stage is 
directed toward special illnesses pertaining to the 
adolescent. A training program is under way for 
practicing physicians, especially those who care for 
students attending schools and colleges. 


Emotional dependence and independence in a 
physical threat situation, GC. Hearmens. Child 
Dev. 24, Nos. 3 & 4 (Sept.-Dec., 1953), pp. 169- 
179. 

This exploratory study was conducted at the Fels 
Research Institute with 56 children between the 
ages of six and twelve years. The assumptions 
were: “A child develops the tendency to look to 
others for reassurance in threatening situations be- 
cause others protect him from injury. A child ex- 
hibits independence when physically threatened if 
he copes with the situation without requiring re- 
assurance or help.” 

A novel task was selected and devised in which 
the subject was blindfolded and instructed to walk 
the length of a plank raised eight inches off the 
floor. The plank was made unstable through use 
of springs. Each subject was tested separately and 
was given five trials in succession. Remarks mack 
by the subject were recorded. 

Two thirds of the children accepted the helping 
hand on the first trial, while the other third were 
tense and cautious as they walked the plank. No 
child refused any of the five trials. Some children 
asked the experimenter to walk along beside them 
although they refused the hand. 

Although girls are supposed to be more fearful 
in physical threat situations, no sex differences were 
found. 

A high proportion of the shifts from dependence 
to independence occurred in the second trial. 

There was evidence that the amount of depend 
ence or independence was related to certain aspects 
of mothers’ behavior toward the adolescents at 
home as rated with the Fels Parent Behavior Rat- 
ing Scales. No measure was obtained of the amount 
of threat the subject perceived in the situation or 
the amount of tension or anxiety it aroused. 
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Contributed by Joan Gorpon 
University of Minnesota 


Histological observations on fat loci and distri- 
bution in cooked beef, H. Wanc, E. Rascn, 
V. Bares, F. J. Beanp, J. C. Prence, and O. G. 
Hankins. Food Research 19, No. 3 (May- 
June, 1954), pp. 314-321. 

Fat translocation in broiled beef steaks was fol- 
lowed by a technique considered capable of dem- 
onstrating all fat in situ. Frozen sections were 
stained with specific fat dyes. Steaks from rib eyes 
and from rounds of five classes of carcasses were 
broiled to an internal temperature of 150°F with 
an oven temperature of 400°F at the surface of the 
meat. The pattern of translocation was similar in 
all samples. Fat was thought to diffuse in liquid 
state from fat cells in perimysia of all sizes since 
the walls of depleted cells remained intact. No 
relationship was found between the size of fat 
island and the amount of fat released. Hydrolyzed 
collagen served as the pathway for diffusion of fat, 
but intact collagen remained free of fat. Fat drop- 
lets were intermingled with degraded collagen 
which served as an emulsifying agent. This colla- 
gen-fat system was considered to contribute to the 
tenderization of meat and to counteract the effect 
of the toughening of muscle fibers during cooking. 


Viewpoints on the problems of chemicals in 
foods: Laboratory problems in establishing 
the safety of food additives [Constituent pa- 
per of a symposium], B. L. Osen. Am. J. Pub. 
Health 44, No. 8 ( Aug. 1954), pp. 979-981. 
Problems of translation of experimental observa- 

tions on toxicity of chemicals to animals into terms 

of risk to man are discussed. Some problems are: 
whether the criterion of toxicity, especially in pre- 
liminary studies, should be a single massive dose 
of the test substance administered intragastrically 
or whether the criterion should be obtained during 
a few weeks of controlled feeding; degree of vari- 
ation among normal animals; and choice of stock 
ration. Other problems of animal experiments are: 
development of analytical procedures for test sub- 
stances; preparation of foods with high levels of 
test material which maintain their identity and are 
acceptable to the test animal; selection of dosage 
levels; size of test groups; and types of biological 
responses to be observed. At least two species, one 
of which is not rodent, are usually used in such 
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experiments. Special problems arise from food 
patterns of groups such as diabetics, hypertensives, 
or the aged. 


Studies on the incorporation of nonfat milk 
solids in whole wheat bread: I. Dough prop- 
erties and baking tests, B. M. Kennepy, L. R. 
Fietcuer, and A. R. Sasiston. Cereal Chem. 
31, No. 5 (Sept. 1954), pp. 347-361. 

Dough handling properties and loaf volume of 
bread from both commercially blended and experi- 
mentally milled single variety whole-wheat flours 
were determined for levels of nonfat milk solids up 
to 22 per cent of weight of flour. With most com- 
mercial flours a ratio of one part water to one part 
milk resulted in sticky doughs at the 22 per cent 
level and occasionally at the 18 per cent level of 
milk solids. In the single variety flours, a consid- 
erable variation was found in the level at which 
reduction of the water-milk ratio was necessary to 
avoid sticky doughs. Longer mixing times were 
required at higher levels of nonfat milk solids. With 
most flours, loaf volumes of bread made with non- 
fat milk solids were greater than those of control 
loaves using water alone. The point of optimum 
volume depended on the flour and ranged from 6 
to 22 per cent milk solids. Crusts of breads made 
with 18 and 22 per cent milk solids and baked at 
430°F were dark; therefore, an initial temperature 
of 430°F followed by a lower temperature was 
suggested. 


Pesticide residues in foods: Dichlorodiphenyl- 
trichlorvethane and dichlorodipkenyldichloro- 
ethylene content of prepared meals, K. C. 
Watxer, M. B. Goette, and G. S. 
J. Agr. & Food Chem. 2, No. 20 (Sept. 29, 1954), 
pp. 1034-1037. 

Eighteen restaurant and seven correctional insti- 
tution meals that were considered representative 
of normal food intake were analyzed and found to 
contain DDT and DDE in small but detectable 
amounts. Foodstuffs cooked in fat or containing 
meat or meat combinations tended to contain high- 
er levels than other types of foods. Noon and eve- 
ning meals from the two sources were similar in 
DDT and DDE content. Institution breakfasts 
which contained no fried foods were lower in DDT 
and DDE content than restaurant breakfasts. The 
three meals with the highest level of DDT were 
calculated to contain 0.388 mg or 15.5 per cent of 
the lowest estimated amount of DDT (on the basis 
of chronic oral toxicity) that can be safely con- 
sumed by human beings. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Tessre Acan 
Kansas State College 


Massachusetts standards for housing for aged 
completed. J. Housing 11, No. 8 (Aug. 
Sept., 1954), pp. 263, 291. 

Understanding of and insight into the habits and 
minutiae that make up the everyday life of people 
over 65 is the keynote of the newly drawn up 
standards of design for housing the low-income 
elderly under the Massachusetts state-aided hous- 
ing program. Statistics on the problems of housing 
the aged have been ignored in favor of an approach 
that views those over 65 as a normal segment of 
our population—but also as individuals whose com- 
mon characteristics, needs, and desires require spe- 
cial housing features if the remaining years of their 
lives are to be pleasant, safe, and healthful. 

Among the “musts” written into the standards 
are: (1) mechanical ventilation on the same switch 
as the light; (2) a combination tub and shower in 
each apartment; (3) no bathtubs under windows; 
(4) bathtubs with built-in seats and grab bars 
nearby; (5) mechanical ventilation for interior 
bathrooms and kitchens; (6) gas cooking equip- 
ment with safety devices to stop the flow of gas if 
a pot boils over; (7) refrigerators of at least six 
cubic feet; (8) a minimum of 160 cubic feet of 
general storage space per person. 

Suggested safety features are: call-bell button 
accessible to the bed that rings in an adjacent 
apartment; a night light; railings on both sides of 
stairs (with stairs held to a minimum); non-skid 
floors; and storage space that is not located over 
stoves and refrigerators. 

The Massachusetts State Housing Board, 90 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, publishes a brochure entitled 
Standards of Design—Housing for the Elderly. 


Monthly cost of owning and renting new hous- 
ing, 1949.50, M. M. Smrrn. Monthly Labor 
Rev. 77, No. 9 (Sept. 1954), pp. 977-982. 

The relative expense of owning and renting 
should be considered not only in relation to the 
characteristics of the housing occupied but also in 
terms of the income of occupants. People usually 
occupy dwellings in line with what they can afford 
The importance of considering such factors as 
family make-up, type and location of job, and per- 
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sonal preference in choosing a dwelling is stressed 
The fact that families who buy are usually larger 
than those who rent, regardless of relative costs 
and income, is pointed out 

Average housing expenses calculated on an an- 
nual basis represent slightly more or less than one- 
fourth of income. Other studies have shown that 
expenditures for housing generally represent a de- 
clining portion of income as the income rises, 
whether a family buys or rents. 


What is good planning? House & Home 6, No. 5 

( Sept. 1954), pp. 106-123. 

Principles of good house planning are shown in 
a graphic manner. Good zoning in a house relates 
the sleeping, the living, and the working areas to 
each other and to the sun, to the lot, and to the 
street. If a house is well planned, each room will 
be closely related to its corresponding outdoor 
space and the working area will be located where 
it can control the entire house: all entrances, the 
children’s play areas, the garage or carport, and 
the dining areas—both in the house and out-of- 
doors. 

Questions to test a house plan include: (1) Is, 
easy to get from garage to kitchen? (2) Is kitchen 
layout good? (3) Is corridor space well p! wo aed’ 
(4) Is exterior shape simple? (5) Can you find 
your way from entrance foyer to all three major 
areas? 

Questions such as these are applied in the article 
to the kitchen, living room, laundry-utility core, 
bedroom, family room, the storage space which re- 
places the basement, and the planning of the lot 
Photographs and line drawings illustrate each 


point. 


Chicago answers the challenge, Mas. F. H. Kuner 
American City 69, No. 8 (Aug. 1954), pp. 92- 
The Chicago Daily News, in an investigation of 

slums, has shaken the city out of its apathy. Its 

stories are reprinted in a booklet prophetically 
named “The Road Back.” But now the “City of 
the Big Shoulders” is confident that it has more au- 
thority, machinery, money, and push, all aimed at 
civic improvement, than any other big city 
Problems attacked by various agencies, both pri- 
vate and public, include redevelopment of slum 

areas and reduction of the progress of blight. A 

committee under the Metropolitan Housing and 

Planning Council produced a plan proving that an 

area can be saved from blight at a fraction of the 

cost of ultimate redevelopment 


| 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Curustove Rucker 
Stanford University 


Table service is important, P. Goosetow. Col. & 
Unio. Bus. 17, No. 3 (Sept. 1954), pp. 49-50. 
We admit that cafeteria service is cheaper than 

table service from the strict economy point of view. 

However, a table service program in a small college 

offers social and educational values. Traditional 

dinners may be part of the program. Tables for 
couples and exchange dinners offer better oppor- 
tunities for social relationships than does a cafe- 
teria. Mr. Gooselow emphasizes the fact that the 
physical plant and type of housing affect type of 


service to be offered. 


Today's trends in food processing, G. E. Vau. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 30, No. 9 (Sept. 1954), 
pp. 845-851. 

The modern homemaker expects to find in her 
market a variety of nutritious ready-to-use or partly 
prepared foods. This desire presents a series of 
problems to be met by the food processor. Packag- 
ing conditions vary for different items. For exam- 
ple, suitable mold prevention packaging may save 
13 million pounds of cheese a year. 

Rancidity in packaged foods is a problem being 
met by work on types of antioxidants. Ascorbic acid 
is used commercially in a number of foods to pre- 
vent surface darkening. Oxidation is helped by heat 
treatments. 

In frozen foods, the problem of blanching vege- 
tables seems almost overcome. Frozen breads and 
rolls are available. Waxy rice flour in gravies aids 
in the making of precooked frozen foods containing 
sauces. Chemical additions are of great importance 
in the commercial food field. Monosodium gluta- 
mate is in most American kitchens and has been 
used with some frozen foods. 

Time and labor costs of food must be compared. 
The author describes the study made by the Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
{now Human Nutrition and Home Economics Re- 
search in the USDA Agricultural Research Service } 
comparing cost of home cooked meals with that of 
partially prepared meals and almost fully prepared 
meals. 


Bread—the staff of life, H. Bruccs. Cooking for 


Profit 23, No. 9 (Sept. 1954), pp. 8-11. 
Bread is universally popular. Publicity given 
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“enriched” breads has attracted attention as has 
the variety of brand names for breads. 

Feature special bread or rolls daily. Use orange, 
banana, or nut bread as a tea item. Keep various 
points in mind when serving bread—place hard 
rolls and French bread in baskets. Cover hot bread 
with a napkin to keep warm. Vary your product 
in many ways. If using a corn muffin mix, bake 
as corn bread sticks, muffins, or as a sheet. To a 
plain muffin mix add flavorings and condiments, 
such as candied ginger, grated cheese, nuts, or 
currants. 


“Functional” means more than useful, |. Sexr. 
Institutions Mag. 35, No. 4 (Oct. 1954), pp. 59- 
60. 

Architecture has gone through a revolutionary 
period since the twenties. Availability of new 
building methods and materials has speeded the 
change. But in stressing the technical, the spiritual 
side of architectural design must not be forgot- 
ten. 

We need balance in buildings and in communi- 
ties. When the now-new materials lose their nov- 
elty and the engineering know-how of today is 
surpassed by future know-how, many of today’s 
buildings will be outmoded. The early modern 
buildings cast aside many elements of architec- 
tural expression. Now we are again making use of 
textures, sun shadows, and sculptural possibilities. 
These elements have always been part of the archi- 
tectural vocabulary. 

Now we should fight the attitude that anything 
not strictly needed is a “useless luxury.” We must 
hope that the future will enable us to utilize mod- 
ern materials and new building methods to produce 
harmonious and beautiful communities. 


How to cut uniform costs. Western Hotel Reptr. 

81, No. 9 (Sept. 1954), pp. 8-9. 

Teach your personnel to get more wear from 
their uniforms by explaining fabrics and their ten- 
sile strength to them. Show how one broken thread 
starts a chain of weakened links. 

Watch for perspiration and harmful deodorants 
at under-arm area. Watch pockets and cuffs—see 
that they are not over-starched. Wear at neck line 
may be avoided by nct permitting excessive soil- 
ing. Be sure employees do not use skirt fronts as 

wiping rags. 

Teach employees not to overcrowd their pockets, 
to check broken stitching, and in general to be 
alert to signs of wear before an actual tear or hole 


appears. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by G. Dornorny 
Isasex Becker, and SAiLor 

New York City Group 

Social Welfare and Public Health Department 


Adapting training programs to the needs of in- 
dividual countries, A. SIsMANIDIS. 
Deficiencies in our training of foreign public 

health students, M. E. Wecman, MD. 

Am. J. Public Health 44, No. 6 (June 1954), pp. 

775-783. 

All of us who have had contacts with foreign 
students during the past years have enjoyed them, 
learned from them, and wondered how much they 
were getting from their experience in the United 
States 

Both authors stress the importance of adapting 
teaching material to the needs and comprehension 
of the foreign student. Differences of language, 
environment, cultures, and economies affect both 
trainers and trainees. There is a core of knowledge 
which is basic in any field, but the application of 
that knowledge is dependent on many things. A 
program which seems to run smoothly in the United 
States cannot necessarily be transplanted to another 
country. 

A student must learn to analyze the problems in 
his country and find ways of solving them. Atten- 
tion is called to the old truism, “All education is 
self-education.” Working with foreign students 
becomes a learning process for the teacher as well 
as for the student. 

Dr. Wegman lists “the difficulties” as (1) con- 
tent of instruction to be given, (2) modes of com- 
munication between teacher and student, (3) 
evaluation of work performed. 

Mrs. Sismanidis stresses the dependence of a 
nutrition program in any country upon the avail- 
able food supply, facilities for research, training 
facilities for workers, as well as the customs of the 
country and levels of living. 

Even when foreign students are well selected 
and understand and speak English, problems will 
exist. An evaluation of their needs is necessary, and 
a careful selection must be made of courses and 
field experience. These problems may arise with 
students from our own country, but the difference 
in background of foreign students is an additional 
complication which should be handled with spe- 
cial care at every stage of teaching —G.D.W. 
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Movies that teach health, P. Creer. Today's 
Health 32, No. 10 (Oct. 1954), pp. 36-37 +. 
Health motion pictures have an excellent record 

in establishing better health concepts, motivating 
people to take positive action in their own health 
situation. Through dramatic appeal and realistic 
situations, they present experiences with which peo- 
ple can identify themselves. Health concepts may 
be readily comprehended without a high degree of 
reading ability or language comprehension. The 
picture story allows ready grasp of new vocabulary 
Of course, the teaching value of any film is greatly 
augmented when an authority guides discussion 
and answers questions. The universal appeal of 
motion pictures has made their use successful in 
schools, colleges, community organizations, health 
departments, hospitals, and industrial plants, Films 
stimulate community interest and discussion of 
health problems, especially when used as mass 
communication media on television or in commer- 
cial theaters. Along with other visual aids, they 
are important in training needed professional work- 
ers in many fields. 

The success of a film is measured by total sales 
and audience reaction. Vital subjects, such as men- 
tal health, human growth and reproduction, cancer, 
and others, have created demand for thousands of 
prints. Statistics show that one film on cancer 
taught enough women proper breast examination 
to intercept several cases of malignancy. This is 
only one example of the value and potential of films 
in health education.—L.B. 


Let's warm up our group conferences, A. Buum- 
penc. Am. J. Nursing 54, No. 2 (Feb. 1954), pp 
184-185. 

Frequently conferences using group techniques 
are not productive because participants are not at 
ease. Before starting any conference, the leader 
should: know the character of the group; recognize 
that it is natural for people to build up a defense 
mechanism with which to combat new situations; 
understand that communication is the basic prob- 
lem; and realize that the “warming-up” cannot be 
done rapidly. Several techniques that have proved 
successful in creating a warm and relaxed atmos- 
phere are: starting a game requiring group mem- 
bers to learn as many names as possible; re-forming 
social groups so that those who have not met 
before are placed together; dividing participants 
into work groups of eight or ten; and asking par- 
ticipants to sing together. The leader is cautioned 
to be natural and to not try to use skills he has 
not developed.—N_S. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerret, Wivakon 
University of Toronto (Canada) 


A study of the weathering characteristics of cot- 
ton fabries containing inorganic compounds: 
Part I, GC. R. F. Rose and C. H. Bayiey. Textile 
Research J. 24, No. 9 (Sept. 1954), pp. 792- 
802. 

In studies of the weathering of cotton, very little 
attention has been paid to the relative importance 
of microbiological deterioration and deterioration 
by sunlight. Rainfall and repeated wetting and 
drying may also be important factors. Many effec- 
tive fungicides are removed by rainfall. Waxes 
used to prevent dissolving of fungicides may con- 
tribute to sunlight destruction. 

Test materials used were: 10-ounce cotton duck, 
unbleached, bleached, and commercially dyed; 
cotton nainsook; and saponified acetate fabric. The 
testing periods were the summers of 1952 and 
1953—four months, June 13 to October 14. Me- 
teorological data were carefully recorded. The loss 
in breaking strength was the criterion for measur- 
ing fabric deterioration. 

Chromic oxide alone or ferric oxide alone pro- 
duced reductions in loss of breaking strength on 
exposure to weathering, but neither provided any 
protection against degradation by soil burial. Sam- 
ples treated with mixtures of chromic oxide and 
ferric oxide were protected against weathering 
and slightly protected against burial. Copper car- 
bonates gave some protection against weathering, 
but copper was almost completely lost during 
weathering unless used in combination with chro- 
mic oxide. A 1:1 copper-chromium treatment pro- 
duced excellent resistance to exposure. 

Light-weight cellulosic fabrics are more suscep- 
tible to weathering damage because more fibers 
are exposed. More treatment is necessary to make 
them highly resistant to weathering than is true of 
heavy fabrics. It is possible also that treated un- 
bleached fabrics show better resistance to weather- 
ing than do identical bleached fabrics because the 
noncellulose constituents act to make the treatment 
more durable. 


Celanese lists properties of Arnel, formerly 
X-100. Women’s Wear Daily 89, No. 67 (Oct. 5, 
1954), p. 28. 

The Celanese Corporation of America has intro- 
duced its new cellulose triacetate fiber under the 
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name Arnel. The fiber is now being produced with 
emphasis on the staple form. Arnel staple at 55 
cents per pound is more expensive than acetate 
but is less costly than other new synthetics. 

Arnel is said to be suited for washable outer 
apparel and woven and knitted lingerie. Its prop- 
erties, as stated by the manufacturer, include: 
ability to withstand high ironing temperatures, 
good wrinkle recovery and crease retention, com- 
plete machine washability, and rapid drying. Arnel 
can be dyed in a wide range of colors, from 
pastels to deep shades, and the colors are fast to 
laundering. 

It was stated that Arnel will be useful for chil- 
dren’s wear because of its low shrinkage and the 
ease of removal of soil and stain. Arnel is suitable 
for blending with cotton or wool for various ap- 
parel items. 


Teflon—du Pont’s new fiber. Textile World 104, 

No. 9 (Sept. 1954), p. 65. 

Teflon, new tetrafluoroethylene fiber, is strong 
and resistant to chemicals and to high tempera- 
tures. It is being produced in filament form. 

Teflon is naturally tan or brown in color and, 
although it can be bleached, its dyeing charac- 
teristics are poor. It appears best suited for indus- 
trial filtration fabrics, laundry press pads and cov- 
ers, conveyer belting, and electrical tapes. It may 
prove useful for sewing thread. As a plastic, Teflon 
is already being used as a coating and impregnat- 
ing substance. 


Here's a round-up on washable woolens, FE. A. 
Murray. Textile World 104, No. 9 (Sept. 1954), 
pp- 87-88. 

Shrinkage-resisting woolens have these major dis- 
advantages from a consumer point of view: most 
antishrink processes for wool impart undesirable 
characteristics to the material; with them it has 
been difficult to obtain complete elimination of 
felting, relaxation shrinkage, and color fading. At 
present it seems unlikely that wool can ever be 
treated against shrinkage as successfully as can 
cotton. 

The antishrinkage processes so far developed for 
wool alter its softness to some extent. The San- 
forlan and Harriset processes both involve chlorina- 
tion, while the Lanaset and Resloom processes use 
a melamine resin application. An Australian process 
uses a modified nylon resin application. Relaxation 
shrinkage presents a separate problem. It is be- 
cause wool is subject to two distinct kinds of shrink- 
age that washable woolens are a problem. 


Roberts’ Nutrition Work with Children. By 
Erner Austin Martin. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1954, 527 pp., $7.50 
Mrs. Martin was eminently fitted .. revise this 

important text. She had worked with Dr. Lydia 

Roberts on earlier editions, has had wide experience 

along nutrition-health lines, and has been closely 

affiliated with local, state, and national nutrition 
organizations. 

A complete rewriting of the text was necessary 
because of the advances in nutrition since the 1935 
revision, but there is little change in the general 
topics and sequence of chapters. The book is writ- 
ten in the same clear style, is well illustrated with 
both charts and pictures, and has extensive up-to- 
date lists of references for each topic discussed. The 
basic nutrition problems, requirements for good nu- 
trition, and methods of improving the nutrition of 
children are emphasized; the agencies, organiza- 
tions, and movements which contribute to the well- 
being of children are explained; the importance of 
nutrition education in the school health program, 
the essentials of effective nutrition teaching in the 
schools, and nutrition teaching aids for school and 
community programs are presented. 

The book contains fundamental information, im- 
portant not only for students of child nutrition but 
also for parents, teachers, and all others interested 
in the welfare of children. It is a worthy successor 
to Dr. Roberts’ earlier editions —Muuicent L. 
Hatuaway, Human Nutrition Research Branch, 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Know Your Children in School. Edited by Lucy 
Spracue Mrrcnetst. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1954, 188 pp., $3. 

This book was written “for all teachers seeking a 
fuller insight into the inner needs of children.” It 
is made up of a series of brief descriptions of chil- 
dren and their teachers in classrooms ranging from 
kindergarten to sixth grade. Know Your Child in 
School does not present facts about school-age chil- 
dren in their classrooms; it brings them to life. For 
this reason it should be valuable both to students 
preparing to teach in elementary grades and to stu- 
dents in child development classes where there is 
limited opportunity to observe school-age children. 
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Some of the sketches would be an excellent basis 
for discussion in classes of students in elementary 
education. 

In addition to the sketches which are concerned 
with problems of specific children, the writers also 
raise some questions relating to classroom manage- 
ment—for example, whether it is better to sacrifice 
order and quiet in a classroom in order to give 
children opportunity to work out their problems 
with their fellow pupils with a minimum of adult 
help. The amount of freedom desirable in a class- 
room is questioned by comparison of two classes, 
one where there is complete freedom with result- 
ing bedlam, and the other where there is freedom 
within clearly defined limits. One sketch focuses on 
the pitfalls found by one teacher in her attempt to 
change from the tr: aditional methods of te aching to 
an activity program. 

This book is based on records made in the Bank 
Street Workshop in the public schools in New York 
City. We can then assume that the writers had 
more information about the children they describe 
than they include in their book. There times 
when it appears on the basis of information given 
that conclusions have been drawn as to cause of 
behavior without ample evidence and the conclu- 


are 


sions are oversimplified. 

The sketches read easily and the points the 
writers are trying to get across are clearly evident 
The book may be a bit wordy and repetitious to be 


inspiring to the experienced elementary school 
teacher, though this repetition is probably neces- 
The drawings by Anne Hyneman 


sary for students. 
contribute to the pleasure of reading the book as 
ideas of their own.—Rutu 


well as contribute some 


Hicusercen, University of Cincinnati 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1954. Official Pro- 
ceedings, 8lst Annual Forum, National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 9-14, 1954. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1954, 267 pp., $5 
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Adolescents, their ways of grow- 
ing and their need for parent under- 
standing, are the subject of the new 
Children’s Bureau publication which 
completes the Bureau's series of 
bulletins for parents. The emotional 
and physical growth signs which are 
part of breaking away from childhood 
are given the largest proportion of 
space in the 110-page bulletin in an 
attempt to help parents see their 
maturing children realistically. The 
chapters on “Health Needs of Adoles- 
cents” and on “Parents’ Part in Edu- 
cational and Vocational Planning” 
provide valuable guideposts. Order 
the bulletin by titlhe—“The Adolescent 
in Your Family"—from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 25 cents. 


A new finance guide for women 
~a folder containing four study units 
on (a) borrowing wisely, (b) invest- 
ing on a small scale, (c) health, fire, 
auto, and liability insurance, and (d) 
budgeting, spending, and keeping of 
family records—has been produced 
for the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women by Changing Times, 
the Kiplinger Magazine, and is avail- 
able to the general public. The 
material, which is carefully organized 
and written in an interesting style, is 
taken from Changing Times. The 
folder was prepared by Winifred G. 
Helmes, staff associate of AAUW, 
and the editors of Changing Times. 
Order from the American Association 
of University Women, 1634 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Price 75 cents. 


The AAUW’s “Money 


popular 


Management Portfolio,” prepared in 


1953, is also available for $1.35. 


Special considerations in planning 
housing for the aged are outlined and 
shown graphically in “The Architect 
Looks at Housing the Aged,” a pam- 
phlet which is a preliminary report 
on principles and standards made by 
the Housing Research Council of 
Southern California, Inc. The Coun- 


cil is a nonprofit organization of archi- 
tects, engineers, and planners whose 


purpose is the reduction of costs and 
the raising of standards of all hous- 
ing. Site selection for institutional 
homes for the aged is given careful 
consideration, and it is pointed out 
that the homes with unlimited funds 
are not always the ones having the 
most suitable locations. The discus- 
sion of the service facilities is brief 
but gives important pointers on ar- 
rangement for kitchen efficiency. 
Order the brochure by title from Mr. 
Whitney R. Smith, Chairman of the 
Housing Research Council of Southern 
California, Inc., 204 South Los Robles 
Avenue, Pasadena 5, California. Price 
50 cents. 


“What Do You Know About 
Housing?” may be just the pamphlet 
you want to aid in planning dis- 
cussions on selecting home sites, 
financing of housing, zoning, and 
many other questions on home owner- 
ship. One hundred questions in- 
troduce the subjects, which are dis- 
cussed briefly and authoritatively. 
Single copies of the 32-page pamphlet 
may be requested free from the 
National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
In quantity, 20 copies may be ordered 
for $2 or 50 for $4.50. 

The same organization publishes a 
leaflet, “The Life You Save May Be 
Your Own Child's,” especially de- 
signed to warn parents of the serious 
problem of vandalism and physical 
danger around construction sites. 
Single copies are free, and quantities 
may be ordered at 100 for $1.75 or 
1,000 for $8.15. 


“The Workshop as an In-Service 
Education Procedure”: A Study 
Conducted and Reported by the Sub- 
committee on In-Service Education of 
Teachers of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, is available in reprint form. 
The study's purpose was to learn 
strengths and weaknesses of work- 
shops, to find out what distinguishes 
a successful workshop from one that 
does not meet needs, and to differ- 
entiate workshops from conferences, 


seminars, clinics, institutes, and grad- 
uate courses. Information on work- 
shop experiences was gathered from 
persons who participated in work- 
shops, from leaders of workshops, and 
from institutions and agencies which 
have sponsored workshops. It was 
assembled by James R. Mitchell of 
Purdue University. The 34-page re- 
prints may be ordered from Charles 
W. Boardman, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. Single copies, 25 cents; ten or 
more copies, 15 cents each. 


Television is a useful tool for 
educating the public to help an or- 
ganization achieve its objectives, says 
“Taking Hold of Television,” a 120- 
page book published by the National 
Publicity Council for Health and Wel- 
fare Services. It was written in live- 
ly style by Roger S. Hall, assistant 
national director of Visual Aids Serv- 
ice, National Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, who has served committees 
on visual aids and television and has 
written and directed educational 
films. It tells how to decide whether 
TV can serve your organization; how 
to rally your forces to get the most 
from its use; how to know whether to 
combine programming with other 
groups; factors to consider in select- 
ing from different kinds of “spots”; 
and whether to use slides, filmstrips, 
or other materials. Many other tips, 
including those on actual staging and 
acting of programs, are given. Order 
the book from the National Publicity 
Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. Price $2. 


A new edition of “A Bibliography 
of Books for Children,” listing books 
published through April 1954, is just 
off the press. The bibliography gives 
more than a thousand titles, including 
old favorites, accompanied by annota- 
tions to aid teachers, librarians, and 
parents in recommending and select- 
ing books under specific subject classi- 
fications and suitable for the different 
age groups. The author and pub- 
lisher indices increase the usefulness 
of the 109-page pamphlet. This book 
list, which is intended as a “core list 
of excellent children’s books,” is pub- 
lished by the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 
Fifteenth Street, N.W.,. Washington 
5, D.C. The price per copy is $1.25, 
with a 20 per cent discount on lots 
of 25 or more. 


GENERAL 
Charlotte Chatfield, nutrition offi- 
cer in the headquarters office of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization in 
Rome, Italy, from 1947 until her re- 
tirement in February 1954, returned 
to the United States via India, Singa- 
pore, the Philippines, and Japan. Miss 
Chatfield’s special assignment at FAO 
was the preparation of food composi- 
tion tables. She was a member of the 
staff of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture from 1924 until 1943. 

The appointment of Tena Bishop 
as national leader of 4-H programs in 
home economics and health in the 
Federal Extension Service, U. S$. De- 
partment of Agriculture, was an- 
nounced in October. During the past 
22 years, Miss Bishop served on the 
4-H Club staff of the Massachusetts 
Extension Service. 

Mrs. Ola Day Rush, who retired 
in February as head of the home eco- 
nomics department of the D. C. public 
schools, died on November 17. She 
joined the D. C. school system in 1925 
and was made head of the home eco- 
nomics department of the D. C 
schools in 1938. She was co-author 
with Mrs. Hazel Thompson Craig of 
the textbooks Clothes with Character 
and Homes with Character. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The convention of the Canadian 
Home Economics Association held 
in Toronto from August 24 to 26, 1954 
is reported in the September 1954 
issue of the Canadian Home Eco- 
nomics Journal, of which Donna Bax- 
ter of the Department of Health and 
Public Welfare, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
is the new editor. Among speakers 
whose papers are summarized in the 
convention issue are Margaret Hockin 
of FAO, who discussed “New Hori- 
zons”; Mildred Horton, AHEA execu- 
tive secretary, “What's Ahead in Home 
Economics?”; and Henrietta Fleck of 
New York University, “Facing Our 
Evaluation Problems” and “Looking 
Ahead in Methods and Materials for 
Teaching Home Economics.” 

At the close of the Toronto meeting. 
Mary A. Clarke of the Department of 


Education, Toronto, was succeeded as 
president by Florence H. Howden of 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 

The program for the third annual 
convention of the India Heme Sei- 
ence Association, held at Lady Irwin 
College in New Delhi from September 
20 to 23, 1954. dealt with “Home 
Science in the Schools” and “Home 
Science in National Development.” 
Resolutions adopted emphasized ex- 
pansion of the college programs to 
meet future demands on home science, 
especially in the areas of extension, 
teaching, institutional management, 
and providing higher degrees in im- 
portant areas. 

The first five years of the Philip- 
pine Home Economics Association 
are reviewed in the 1954 Philippine 
Yearbook on Home Economics pub- 
lished by the Association in combina- 
tion with the July-September 1954 
issue of the Philippine Journal of 
Dedicated “to all 
friends of Home Economics who have 


helped the Philippine Home Eco- 


Home Economics 


nomics Association win status and 
recognition in its first five vears, 1949- 
1954,” the yearbook carries greetings 
from Helena Z. Benitez, Association 
president, and includes among the 
contributors Elvessa A. Stewart, Mar- 
garet Fedde, and Lucia San Agustin 
(AHEA 1952-53 international scholar- 
ship student at Pennsylvania State 
University ). 

Mary Beeman, home economics 
head emeritus of Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, left by 
plane on October 10 for Beirut, Leba- 
non, to teach for a year in the Beirut 
College for Women. 

Alma Beth Clark is on leave from 
Louisiana State University to serve for 
two years in Karachi, Pakistan, with 
the Ford Foundation in sponsoring the 
establishment of a program for the 
higher education of women in Pak- 
istan. 

Home economists who left the 
United States in October on Foreign 
Operations Administration overseas 
assignments include: Dr. Dorothy 
Proud, Comell University nutritionist, 
on contract to teach in the College of 
Agriculture of the University of the 
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Philippines, Dr. Mary Frances Reed 
of Huntington Park, California, who 
will teach child development and 
nursery school education and direct 
research in this area at the University 
of Baroda in India; and Elizabeth 
Williams of Macon, Georgia, a former 
Farmers Home Administration super- 
visor, who on a two-year assignment in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, will help in the 
organization of the Extension Service 
at the national level. 

E. Winifred Parry, AHEA’s 1942- 
43 Omicron Nu international scholar- 
ship student at the University of Wis- 
consin, who later secured her PhD at 
Syracuse University, returned to Eng- 
land last summer, after two years of 
teaching in Australia. She taught in a 
technical school and a high school in 
Adelaide, spent a seven-week vacation 
in Tasmania, was in charge of the 
home economics department in a Port 
Lincoln high school during 1953, and 
then taught in Sydney, New South 
Wales. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 

ALASKA. Reed-Barton funds will 
make it possible to launch vocational 
h ec ies im the high 
schools of the Territory this year. The 
University of Alaska has been desig- 


nated as the training center for the 
teachers. A Territorial supervisor is to 
be appointed as soon as a suitable 
person is available. Rua Van Horn of 
the Office of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, visited Alaska high schools and 
the University last spring to set up 
the program. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. A tea 
at the Embassy of Korea on October 
25 was sponsored by the D. C. Home 
Economics Association to raise funds 
for its major international project of 
the year—extension of aid to home 
economics in Korea. High light of the 
afternoon was a talk by Ambassador 
Yang, who welcomed the members 
and guests and thanked the Associa- 
tion for its interest in home economics 
in his country. 

Mrs. Isabelle H. McGovran, presi- 
dent, was assisted in greeting the 
guests by Eunice Heywood, president- 
elect; Mrs. George M. Humphrey, wife 
of the Secretary of the Treasury; and 
Mildred Horton, AHEA executive sec- 
retary. 

GEORGIA. “A Leok at Home 
Economics—in Georgia, in the Na- 
tion, and Internationally” was the 


theme of the Tenth District Meeting 


with ease 
and economy! 


CAROLYN 
COGGINS 
COMPANY 
COOKBOOK 


More than 1,000 tested recipes 
for foods that are festive but not 
frilly, unusual but not foreign 


The successful author of many books 
on home entertaining and a graduate 
of the famous Cordon Bleu cookery 
course, Miss Coggins has made an 
extensive study of what America likes 
to eat—and serve to friends. Hers is 
the only cookbook to make use of 
this special knowledge, gained from 
years of travel, lecturing and reci 
collecting. It will be invaluable for 
“Cottage Kitchen” projects, and for 
your students’ home-making years 
ahead. And you'll find loads 
classroom recipe ideas in this gen- 
erous, practical collection. No wines 
or liquor are used. 


Breads and cakes for coffee time e 
Over 400 delicious desserts e Wide 
variety of non-alcoholic beverages in- 
cluding 9 ways to make and serve 
coffee @ Quick main course dishes e 
Unusual one-dish meals e Cooking 
at the table e Bar . rotisserie 
cooking e Good food for larger 
affairs (8 to $0) @ Showers, church 
suppers, Christmas parties, etc. 


Miss Coggins believes in combin- 
ing the very latest in modern kitchen 
appliances with the warmest in old- 
fashioned hospitality and her sug- 
gestions for the use of these labor- 
saving aids—plus her many friendly 
comments and cooking hints, will 
help any cook, student or 
sional, turn out company meals easily 
aod with assured success. 

ONLY $2.95 


Write for quantity discounts 


HANOVER HOUSE 
Garden City, New York 
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of the Georgia Home Economics As- 
sociation at the University of Georgia 
on November 6. Dean Mary Speirs 
of the University discussed “A Look 
at Home Economics in Georgia”; Jes- 
sie Mize, also of the University, pre- 
sented the national picture; and a 
panel of four agricultural economists 
from the Philippines discussed the in- 
ternational scene. The program in- 
cluded a panel discussion of basic 
problems with rural families. 

On October 29, the home economics 
in business department of the Associa- 
tion extended an invitation to Fulton, 
DeKalb, Decatur, and Atlanta high 
school girls, their teachers, and their 
mothers to attend a program entitled 
“Rosy Futures in Home Eco- 
nomics” in the Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta. The presentation was dramatic 
and included “A Picture of the Pres- 
ent” and “How YOU Can Get into 
the Home Economics Picture.” 

Dr. Mary Speirs, formerly on the 
home economics staff of the Georgia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, is 
now dean of the school of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Georgia. 

Helen Pudelwieg is head of the 
department of home economics at the 
Georgia Experiment Station. 

Dr. Leda Almenia Amick, former 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment at Columbia College, Columbia, 
South Carolina, has been made chair- 
man of the home economics depart- 
ment at Georgia State College for 
Women. 

ILLINOIS. The high school Ca- 
reer Project started by the Illinois 
Home Economics Association in 1952 
has been expanded this year to in- 
clude high schools throughout the 
state. A pilot study made in a limited 
number of schools the first year 
created much interest in home eco- 
nomics and the career opportunities it 
affords. Home economics classes in- 
vestigate the many different areas of 
work, discovering what the work en- 
tails, the chance for advancement, job 
security, and other advantages. The 
handbook “A Glimpse of Your Future 
in Home Economics” is used. 

Following their investigations, stu- 
dents present the information they 
have obtained to others in the school, 
to parent-teacher groups, and to others 
in the community through newspaper, 
radio, and television. 

In May, awards will be made to 
schools that have done outstanding 


work in the project. 
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Co-chairmen of the project are Mrs. 
Hilda Geuther of Orland Park High 
School and Helen McClanathan, co- 
ordinator of home economics in Peoria. 

“Today's Thinking for Tomor- 
row’s Action” was the theme of the 
Association’s convention in Peoria on 
November 5 and 6. John Harvey Fur- 
bay of Trans World Airlines, Inc., gave 
the keynote address, “The Shape of 
Things to Come.” Participants in a 
panel discussion of “What for Tomor- 
row” included C. L. Folse of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Hilda Slautterback, 
Seventeen-at-School editor of Seven- 
teen; Kirk Fox, editor of Successful 
Farming; and Mrs. Mary Hawkins, 
editor of AHEA publications. 

INDIANA. “Strengthening Fam- 
ily Values” was the theme of the In- 
diana State Home Economics Associa- 
tion's meeting in Indianapolis on Octo- 
ber 21. Mary Lee Hurt of Michigan 
State College and Harold Christensen 
of Purdue University were the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

Cecilia Schuck of Purdue Univer- 
sity taught at the University of Ken- 
tucky last summer and afterwards 
toured Japan, visiting the principal 
cities on the Islands of Kyushu and 
Honshu. At Osaka she lectured to a 
group of women at the American Cul- 
tural Center and met with home eco- 
nomics majors at Osaka City Uni- 
versity. 

IOWA. John Buford, superintend- 
ent of schools in Mount Vernon, II- 
linois, and vice-president of the 
National Education 
dressed the fall meeting of the Iowa 
Home Economics Association on 
November 5 in Des Moines. The col- 
lege club section presented “Home 
Economics Through the Century.” 
Each club helped in writing the script, 
planning the pantomimes, and select- 
ing appropriate costumes for the dif- 
ferent periods. 

The first Home Economics Day at 
lowa State College, sponsored on No- 
vember 30 by the Home Economics 
Council, Phi Upsilon Omicron, and 
Omicron Nu, honored scholarship and 
award winners in the division of home 
economics. Climax of the day was a 
banquet at which the speaker was 
Mrs. Edna Kraft James, vice-president 
of the AHEA, former state supervisor 
of home economics in Iowa, and now 
an Iowa homemaker. 

Mrs. Irene Buchanan wil! devote 
full time to the placement of home 
economics graduates of lowa State 


College. 


Association, ad- 
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KANSAS. “Preventive Services 


for Children” was the subject of a 
panel discussion during the meeting 
of the Kansas Council for Children and 2. 


Youth at the University of Kansas 
Medical Center in Kansas City, Kan- Wiatha 

sas, on October 14 and 15. Lois Schulz from 

of Kansas State College was a member Koue Ctonowitt. 

of the panel. Another feature of the 

program was a demonstration of pre- 3 


Research Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 


school work with deaf children. 
“Family Life Education” was the Te a mar 
theme of the Sixth Annual Conference 
on Family Life on October 23 at : 
rs hs ; Home Economics, we television fields as well 
Wichita University. ' mean. Six of the girls in as in many other kinds 
Mrs. Nahid Fakhrai, head of the our Swift Test Kitchens pete rtd 
home economics section of the Iranian P :' became engaged in less And this is interesting 
Ministry of Education, is doing gradu- hom thoes mantha! Our experience has been 
ate work at the University of Kansas. ] Seriously, a prominent that fathers like to have 
Through an arrangement between the ; ; ; educator says, “The col- their daughters take 
lege graduate who has Home Economics. They 
trained for a vocation has realize its importance 
never been in so much not only in business and 
demand. More and more, marriage, but in commun 


young people will be find- ity life as well 


Foreign Operations Administration 
and the Office of Education in the 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Mrs. Fakhrai is 
studying American home life and 


; ing that high school is not enough when it comes to Perhaps this thought 
home economics teaching methods for 


applying for a good job.” will lead to meetings with 
1l months. Which reminds us, do your girls realize the many the fathers o 

Kay Ohata, a 1944 graduate of the opportunities open to college graduates in Home Eco- ... and will help you to 
University of Hawaii, is graduate as- nomics? Besides teaching and dietetics, there are un- recruit more future Home 


sistant in the department of institu- limited positions in the magazine, radio, newspaper, and Economists 


| your girls 


tional management at Kansas State 


1952 she was dietitian at Barnes Hos- 
pital, St. Louis, and from 1952 to 1954 Frozen food has opened a whole tray in an ordinary refrigerator 
administrative dietitian at Misericordia new subject on the care of — may be suitable for one or two 
Hospital, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. foods, since frozen foods are days storage, but longer storage 

KENTUCKY. “Home Econom- being used by families in al- at a temperature higher than 
ies, the Key to Better Living” was most all income levels zero is sure to decrease good 
the theme of the annual meeting of 


College, where she is taking work to é 4 L 3 
ward a master’s degree. From 1950 to a ra YW 


\ 


So about now we think it's quality. 

. wise to stress the importance Speaking of frozen meats, we 
the Kentucky Home Economics As- of keeping the storage tempera have just the manual to help 
sociation at the Brown Hotel, Louis- ture for frozen food at zero or you teach the whole story! Ii's 
ville, on November 19 and 20. Out- colder. This means the ice cube called... , yw’ 
of-state guests on the program in- 4 
cluded Margaret M. Justin, dean emer- 
itus of home economics at Kansas State 
College, who presented “An Interna- 
tional Look at Home Economics”; It's Nustrated with very good photographs and contains complete 
Mary E. Haney of the Monsanto : y 

Chemical Company, who spoke on 
“1954 Fibers and Their Care”; and F 
Eugenia Whitehead of the National 
Dairy Council, who gave help on how 
the nutritionist can serve her com- Incidentally, manufacturers tell us they've had trouble teaching 


| information on buying meats for the home freezer, wrapping, 
| freezing and cooking both frozen and pre-thawed meats. Also a 
| 

| chart gives maximum holding times in the home freezer for all 


meats and poultry. Send for your free copy —for teachers only. 


munity. women not to keep fur coats in home freezers. Wonder who 
Rachel Rowland and Margaret thought of it in the first place? 

Sullivan were among the home dem- 

onstration agents given recognition for 


meeting of the National Home Dem- 
The Last Word. We've talked enough for this month. See you in the 


onstration Agents Association from 
October 10 to 13 in Chicago February issue when we want to tell you about a new way to teach nutrition. 


LOUISIANA. Home economists in ul 
y best, 
the Experiment Station at Louisiana » gaa 


An essential 
teaching tool in all 
Home Economics courses 


THE NEW 
FANNIE 


FARMER 
Boston 
Cooking-School 
COOK BOOK 


Edited by 
Wilma Lord Perkins 


Eighth complete revision 
of che standard authority, 
brought up to date with 
latest materials and 
methods. Fully illustrated. 


$3.95 at all bookstores 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Boston 6, Mass. 


State University are participating in 
A Study of Pre-Adolescent Nutri- 
tive Requirements, a project of the 
Southern Region in co-operation with 
the Human Nutrition Research Branch 
of the Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA. Dr. Ruth Ingalls is directing 
the work. Mrs. Dorothy Scott Mo- 
schette, who did much of the initial 
work in this study, is now on leave. 

A “Hew to Do” Home Crafts 
Workshop at Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, was attended by 
30 teachers from 16 parishes. 

A Fundamentals in Home Eco- 
nomics Workshop was offered for 
student teachers following six weeks 
of on-campus teaching at Grambling 
College. 

Hazel Baker, professor of home 
economics at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, retired in August 1954 with the 
title professor emeritus. 

MARYLAND. “How to Meet To- 
day's Challenge to the Maryland 
Home Economist™ was the theme of 
the fall meeting of the Maryland 
Home Economics Association on Oc- 
tober 15 at the Mergenthaler Voca- 
tional Technical High School in Balti- 
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discussions of “Public Relations,” “Re- 
cruitment,” “Consumer Interests,” and 
“Home Laundering.” 

Evelyn F. Miller, chairman of the 
scholarship committee, announced the 
winners of the 4th annual Mary Faulk- 
ner Scholarship awards: Bertha A. 
Holley of Prince Georges County, who 
will attend Morgan State College, Bal- 
timore; Bertha J. Larsen, Baltimore 
City, who will attend Western Mary- 
land College; and Patricia A. Toms, 
Montgomery County, who will attend 
the University of Maryland. 

MICHIGAN. “More Satisfying 
Family Living Through Better Home 
Management” was the theme of the 
Annual State Conference for Home- 
making Teachers. Sponsored jointly 
by the state Homemaking Curriculum 
Program and the homemaking educa- 
tion division of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the Con- 
ference was held at the Kellogg Cen- 
ter for Continuing Education, Michi- 
gan State College, from November 11 
to 13. One feature was a preconfer- 
ence orientation session for beginning 
teachers and those new in Michigan. 
The general program, for all teachers, 
included talks by home management 
specialists, workshop sessions in cur- 
riculum planning, and discussions of 
the use of new teaching techniques 
and illustrative materials. 

Dedication of the building that 
houses the department of family life 
education at Wayne University was 
held in October. The facilities for 
homemaking education include a cen- 
ter fully equipped for foods and re- 
lated work. 

Dr. Elsa Bate became head of the 
home economics department at Cen- 
tral Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant, effective Septem- 
ber 1. 

Workshops in “Home and Family 
Living” and “Current Problems in De- 
veloping a Family Centered Home- 
making Program” conducted at Cen- 
tral Michigan College of Education 
provided opportunity for teachers to 
explore together new teaching meth- 
ods, materials, and resources and cur- 
riculum organization as they related 
to each area of study. Special features 
included youth forums; field trips to 
schools, homes, and churches designed 
for effective living; discussions with 
school administrators; working with 
other agencies interested in the fam- 
ily; and using and developing audio- 
visual aids. 
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MINNESOTA. New home econom- 
ics appointments at the University of 
Minnesota include that of Dr. Gladys 
Bellinger as associate professor in 
charge of the section in home man- 
agement and family relations and 
Lucile Streater as assistant professor 
in charge of the agricultural cafeteria 
for the St. Paul campus. Dr. Bellinger 
was associate professor of child wel- 
fare and family living at Kansas State 
College, and Miss Streater has had 
varied experience as a food service 
manager and dietitian. 

MISSISSIPPI. To learn more 
about recent research studies in 
Mississippi that have implications for 
more effective family living, the col- 
lege and university members of the 
Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion met in Jackson preceding the an- 
nual meeting of the Association on 
November 5 and 6. 

The Mississippi Heart Association 
held its Teaching Conference for 
Lay Members at the University of 
Mississippi on October 22 and 23. 
Blanche Tansil of the University was 
chairman of the training program. 
Diet and simplification of house work 
for the heart patient were emphasized. 

Young men students at Delta State 
Teachers College continue to select 
the Household Equipment Course and 
the course in Elementary Nutrition. 

A new bulletin, The Nutritive 
Value of Collards,” by Olive Sheets 
is now available from the Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Dorothy Dickins and Virginia 
Ferguson are purticipating in the 
Southern Regional marketing project. 
The subject of their subproject is “Re- 
tailing and Family Buying Practices 
as Related to the Marketing of Dairy 
Products.” 

Nova Stapp, formerly state home 
management supervisor for the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, is executive 
director of the newly formed Missis- 
sippi Dairy Council. 

Margaretha Hofman, Dutch 
scholarship student in home economics 
at the University of Mississippi, has 
been participating in a tour of the 
state to describe home economics in 
The Netherlands to the Delta Kappa 
Gamma chapters in the state. 

NEW YORK. Career Day for the 
Western District of the New York 
Home Economics Association took a 
different turn this year. Guidance 
counselors, PTA representatives, home 
economics teachers, and student repre- 
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sentatives were invited to participate 
in discussions on Home Economics 
Careers on December 8. 

One week end in October the Cen- 
tral-West District held a Home Ecers 
Round Up, planned around today’s 
news in family relationships, textiles, 
nutrition, equipment, and laundering. 
The programs were planned to be 
broad enough in scope to appeal to 
a large membership. 

Two scholarships of $100 each 
were recently awarded by the New 
York home economists in business to 
students preparing for business ca- 
reers. The recipients were chosen on 
basis of scholastic achievement, finan- 
cial need, and personality. Each sub- 
mitted a 200-word letter on why she 
would like to pursue a business career. 

Mrs. Bushra Ab del Wahab 
Zafer, assistant dean in charge of edu- 
cational methods at the Higher Insti- 
tute for Domestic Science and Needle- 
work in Cairo, Egypt, has been en- 
rolled as a special student at the State 
University Teachers College at Platts- 
burgh during the past semester. She 
holds a fellowship from the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations and is especially interested in 
curriculum planning and methods of 
teaching home economics. 

Mrs. Dora S. Lewis of Hunter Col- 
lege was elected vice-convener of the 
committee on home economics of the 
International Council of Women at its 
meeting in Helsinki, Finland, last 
June. 

Mrs. Arlene Adams Hamilton re- 
signed her position at State University 
Teachers College at Buffalo and is at 
her home in East Holden, Massachu- 
setts. 

Barbara Wiegand joined the home 
economics faculty at State University 
Teachers College at Oneonta in Sep- 
tember. 

Agnes Dinsmore is a new mem- 
ber of the home economics faculty at 
State University Teachers College at 
Plattsburgh. 

NORTH CAROLINA. “Which 
Career in Home Economics” is a 
recent publication of the North Caro- 
lina Home Economics Association. A 
copy of this 40-page bulletin, prepared 
by the project committee with the as- 
sistance of many members of the As- 
sociation, has been sent to every high 
school in the state, to every county 
library, and to each home demonstra- 
tion agent. 

Home economists in other states 
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may purchase a copy for 60 cents by 
writing to Lorna Langley, P. O. Box 
5097, State College Station, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

“A New Focus on Dietetics” was 
the ‘theme of the North Carolina 
Dietetic Association's annual meeting 
in Greensboro on November 11 and 
12. 

The School of Home Economics of 
the Woman's College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina is conducting a 
television program three afternoons 
each week on WUNC-TV. These 
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thirty-minute programs are MC'd by 
Peggy Britt, a graduate assistant, and 
each features one area of home eco- 
nomics. Bette Allison and Mrs. Made- 
leine B. Street present the programs 
in housing and management; Mrs. 
Helen Surratt and Evelyn Cox, foods 
and nutrition; Mrs. Bess Rosa, child 
development; and Agnes Coxe and 
Mrs. Helen Staley, clothing and tex- 
tiles. Mrs. Johanna McCartney is in 
charge of a daily program on the pre- 
school child and nursery school edu- 
cation. 


Low 
CALORIE 
CHEESE 
CAKE 


Sweet, Hearty, Sugar-Free! 


MAKE IT YOURSELF WITH 


Here's a happy surprise for dieters 


4 


a rich-looking, sweet- 


tasting dessert that sacrifices nothing but the calories! All by 


using SUCARYL 


the wonderful new non-caloric sweetener that 


cooks right in with no loss of sweetness. Here's how: 


Lew Calerie Cheese Cake 


Beat eggs. add Sucanryu. Beat in 
Add milk, vanilla 
Add slowly to 


cottage cheese, mixing well. Press 


flour and «alt 
and lemon juice 


through medium sieve; beat until 
smooth. Pour into shallow round 
baking dish. Dust well with nut- 
meg, top with toasted bread 
crumbs. Bake in very slow oven 
(230° F.) 1 hour. Turn oven off; 
leave cake in oven | hour longer. 
Cool slowly at room temp Chill 


Makes 8 servings, 
182 calories each. Obbott 


= 
| 
4 Selution of 24 
SUCARYL tablets, 
crushed 
cup evepeoreted milk 
teespoen vaenilic 
2 tablespoons 
lemon juice 
3 cups cottege cheese 
| slice breed, to wted 


NORTH DAKOTA. Dedication 
ceremonies for the mew home eco- 
nomies building at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College were held on Oc- 
tober 22. Mrs. Ella Olson of Still- 
water, Minnesota, former acting dean, 
gave the main address, “Looking For- 
ward in Home Economics.” Christine 
Finlayson, state supervisor of home 
economics, presided, and Dean Caro- 
line Budewig accepted the building 
on behalf of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

The $400,000 building, of modern 
architecture, is of brick and concrete 
and includes three spacious floors of 
modern offices, classrooms, and labora- 
tories. A special feature is an assembly 
room with stage and facilities for style 
shows, cooking demonstrations, and 
the showing of films. A social room, 
furnished by the alumnae group of the 
Beta Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron, 
is the center of interest in the build- 
ing. Furnishings and accessories are 
of contemporary Scandinavian design. 
The rugs and upholstery for daven- 
ports and chairs were hand-woven in 
Sweden. The Clara Cerveny Memo- 
rial plaque of ceramic tiles from 
Switzerland that is being especially 
designed for the room will include 
symbols representing Phi Upsilon 
Omicron and home economics. 

North Dakota note paper that is 
being sold by members of the North 
Dakota Home Economics Association 
is one of the money-making projects 
of the Association. This stationery was 
printed especially for the Association 
and contains four typical North Da- 
kota scenes on 12 note-size sheets. 

Five Home Economics Scholar- 
ships of $100 each have been 
awarded by the North Dakota Home- 
makers Council and the North Dakota 
Home Extension Agents Association. 

OKLAHOMA. “Our Challenge— 
Today's Home” was the theme of the 
Oklahoma Home Economics Associa- 
tion meeting on October 8 and 9 in 
Oklahoma City. Dean Lela O'Toole 
of Oklahoma A & M College shared 
her experiences abroad this past sum- 
mer and spoke on “New Dimensions 
in the International Program of Home 
Economics”; Ruth Leverton of the Col- 
lege staff spoke on “Research and To- 
day's Home”; Dean Raymond Thomas 
of the division of commerce at the 
College talked on “Earning, Spending, 
and Saving in Today's Economy”; and 
Stewart Harral of the University of 
Oklahoma sooke on “Laughter for 
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Living.” Edith Mahier of the Uni- 
versity presented an “eye opener” pro- 
gram on unusual table settings and 
appointments. 

About 700 persons visited the re- 
modeled home economics depart- 
ment of Northwestern State College 
at Alva on October 7, 8, and 9. Fur- 
nishings from the old department in 
the Fine Arts Building, some dating 
back to 1915, have been replaced by 
new, ultra-modern equipment and the 
entire department has been redeco- 
rated. Special features of the renova- 
tion include a home nursing labora- 
tory and seven complete kitchens. 

“Family Living for All Ages in 
the Community” was the theme of 
the annual conference for vocational 
homemaking teachers held at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma from August 9 to 
13. Charles T. Smith, MD, University 
Medical School psychiatrist, Mrs. 
Edyth T. Wallace, Oklahoma City 
columnist, and Mary S. Lyle of Iowa 
State College were among the 
speakers. 

Mrs. Lota Gill Jeffrey of Okla- 
homa A & M College recently returned 
from Ethiopia, where her husband, 
D. B. Jeffrey of the Oklahoma Exten- 
sion Service, was leader of Extension 
Service for two years. Oklahoma A & 
M is assuming the responsibility of 
planning the educational program for 
the newly created Imperial Ethiopian 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts. This pioneering educational cen- 
ter in Ethiopia is patterned after 
American Land-Grant colleges. 

New members of the home life de- 
partment staff at Oklahoma A & M 
College are Owen Morgan, who re- 
cently held a Grant Foundation Fel- 
lowship at the Merrill-Palmer School, 
and Mrs. Dolores Hopkins, Marilyn 
Mounts, and Barbara Richey, nur- 
sery school-kindergarten laboratory 
teachers. 

Mrs. Louise Heller Wakelee has 
joined the Oklahoma A & M staff to 
teach foods and nutrition. 

New staff members at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma include Mrs. Con- 
stance Payne Cherry, who teaches 
courses in Child Development and 
Family Relationships; and Mrs. Sarah 
R. Richards, who has classes in Food 
Preparation, Equipment, and Quantity 
Cookery. Mrs. Cherry has succeeded 
Hedwig Schaefer, who retired in 
June 1954 after 23 years’ service at 
the University. 


Mrs. Rath Snoddy and Mrs. 
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Sarah Richards of the University of 
Oklahoma are assisting the military 
science department by giving a spe- 
cial course for servicemen’s wives. 

Dorothy Groves, recently of Ala- 
bama College, and Martha Frizzell. 
former teacher of homemaking in Alva, 
have joined the state home economics 
education staff as assistant supervisors. 

Mrs. Adaline M. Ledbetter re- 
signed as head of the department of 
household arts at Oklahoma A & M 
College on September 1 and on Sep- 
tember 10 became Mrs. E. WW. Simank. 
She and her husband are now living in 
Carmel Valley, California. 

TEXAS. “Home Economics Is in 
Your Future” is the title of the new 
65-frame, all-color filmstrip developed 
by the public relations committee of 
the Texas Home Economics Associa- 
tion. This filmstrip tells the story of 
the many opportunities in home eco- 
nomics open to girls who choose this 
field. It is designed to interest the 
high school student in selecting her 
major for college and also to assist the 
college girl in deciding on her career 
from the many home economics pro- 
fessions. A complete script accom- 
panies the filmstrip. 

VIRGINIA. At the meeting of the 
executive council of the Virginia 
Home Economies Association, |anct 
Cameron, chairman of the interna- 
tional committee, named five ways by 
which council members and others 
could assist in the work of her com- 
mittee: sale of UN Christmas cards 
and stamps, encouragement of cor- 
respondence with pen pals, encour- 
agement of tours of UN headquarters, 
observance of UN Day, and use of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company's 
Skilled Techniques in Guiding Group 
Action for April 1954. 

Home economists in District V1 of 
the Association met in Norfolk on 
October 23. Mavis Gibbs of the 
Southern Planter Magazine spoke on 
“Your Public and You.” A fashion 
show featured basic clothes for career 
women. 

Hallie Hughes, state 4-H Club 
agent since 1917, has retired to devote 
her energies to homemaking. 

On September 1, Lois Oliver, re- 
cently district supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education, became assistant 
national adviser of the Future Home- 
makers of America, with headquarters 
in the Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
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WASHINGTON. Mrs. Caroline 
Sullivan, chairman of the Tacoma 
Home Economics Association and nu- 
tritionist in charge of the Tacoma 
Branch Office of the Washington State 
Dairy Council, is the new president- 
elect of the Washington Home Eco- 
nomics Association. She fills the va- 
cancy created when Dorothy Sherrill 
accepted a position as specialist in 
consumer buying in the Oregon Exten- 

The Tacoma Home Economics As- 
sociation has an international proj- 
ect for its year's work: sponsoring the 
furnishing of one unit in the new home 
economics laboratory of Anatolia Col- 
lege, Thessaloniki, Greece. Blanche 
Stevens, local club member who or- 
ganized the home economics depart- 
ment of Anatolia College, stimulated 
development of this project, in which 
all Washington clubs are invited to 
participate. Carrie Lake, formerly of 
Spokane, is continuing the work begun 
by Miss Stevens at Anatolia. 

International understanding is 
also being stressed by the Seattle 
Home Economics Club this year. 
Helping to promote this theme, 
Marjorie Wybourn of the textiles and 
clothing department of the University 
of Washington recently presented to 
the club a résumé of her year of teach- 
ing and travel in India. Her collec- 
tion of typical fabrics and embroi- 
deries illustrated a discussion of the 
Indian textile industry. Savitri Pandit, 
a student from India, modeled saris 
to show various styles of draping. 

WISCONSIN. Sister Mary Eladia, 
§.S.N.D., has been appointed chair- 
man of the home economics depart- 
ment of Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee. 

A series of six lectures on Family 
Life Education is being conducted in 
the University of Wisconsin center 
at Wausau during the academic year 
1954-55. Helen Dawe will lecture 
on “The Home and Its Effects on 
Children” and “Guidance and Disci- 
pline.” 

Knowing and Utilizing Antiques, 
Heirlooms, and Keepsakes was a non- 
credit course offered during the first 
semester by the related art depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin. 

“Planning for Stronger Farms 
and Homes” was the theme of the 
annual Extension Conference held at 
the University of Wisconsin from 
October 5 to 9. The special program 
in home economics included new re- 
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search in clothing and textiles. Speak- 
ers on the general programs included 
Christine Hillman of Ohio State 
University, who reported on a study 
of 150 young farm couples in Ohio, 
and Eunice Heywood of the U. S. 
Extension Service, who spoke on “The 
Home Side of Farm and llome 
Development.” 

Home economics faculty members 
of the University of Wisconsin are 
participating in the Home Hour 
television programs over WHA- 
TV. 

“Efficiency, Management, and 
Consumer Education” wil! be the 
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theme of Farm and Home Week to be 
held at the University of Wisconsin 
from February | to 4. 

What Is Phi U? was the subject 
of a panel discussion which the offi- 
cers of Tau Chapter of Phi Upsilon 
Omicron at the Stout Institute pre- 
sented to the Personal Development 
Class. Following their discussion they 
gave a copy of an original poem 
depicting the values, purposes, and 
activities of the fraternity to each 
freshman girl of the class. 

Katherine Bailey joined the Wis- 
consin Extension Service as home man- 


agement specialist on January 1. 


An Important Teaching Aid 
in Your Nutrition Classes 


This full color U.S. Government Meal Pattern Chart provides 
an interesting study application of the “Basic 7" food groups. 
Included with "Tested School and Community Breakfast Program 
Activities” Teacher's Source Book... . FREE! 


Send for yours today ... this complete breakfast teaching unit 
will aid you in planning breakfast programs for the new year. 
This 28-page source book in six interesting chapters describes 
bewer breakfast programs tested in schools and colleges. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to 
the betterment of national nutrition. 


135 South La Salle Screet, Chicago 35, ll. 
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Roberta Quinn, home economist 
of the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., invites all home economists visit- 
ing the San Francisco Bay area to 
come and see the Company's new test 
kitchen. The new Dole kitchen was 
installed when the Company recently 
moved to its new offices. Address: 
Fifth and Virginia Streets, San Jose 8, 
California. San Jose is just 50 miles 
south of San Francisco. 


A new food service department, 
with Sue Daye as its director, has 
been introduced by the National Cran- 
berry Association. Miss Daye was a 
lecturer for Homemaker'’s Service in 
New York and in that capacity con- 
ducted a series of cooking schools in 
North and Central America. She will 
use Ocean Spray cranberries in adap- 
tations of many of the recipes she 
collected on her extensive travels 
and will share them with restaurants, 
hotels, and institution dining rooms in 
thie United States and Canada. 


A preference for buttermilk bis- 
cuits can now be satisfied with the 
new Puffin Ready-to-Bake Buttennilk 
Biscuits. They are made by Ready-to- 
Bake Foods, Inc., a company already 
known for its refrigerated sweet milk 
biscuits. The biscuits are packaged in 
double foil wrapping, which is opened 
by the pull of a string. 


New on the staff of the home serv- 
ice department of the Corn Products 
Refining Company is Mrs. Mary Far- 
rell, whose job is to test and develop 
recipes. In announcing Mrs. Farrell's 
appointment, Helen C. Hamilton, di- 
rector of the department, states that 
Mrs. Farrell has both her BS and MS 
degrees from the University of Geor- 
gia, where she was also temporary 
instructor in foods for the 1953-54 
term. 


A “Meal Planning Guide” for 
classroom and laboratory use which 
features 22 recipes illustrating basic 
cooking procedures is available from 
the Pet Milk Company. Its section 
entitled “Choose Foods Wisely” is in- 
troduced with the Basic 7 Foods chart 
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of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which is followed with a 
list of foods in each group and point- 
ers on proper care, most economical 
use, and ways to save the nutrients. 
This “Meal Planning Guide” may be 
requested from the Pet Milk Com- 
pany, 1448-A, Arcade Building, St. 
Louis 1, Missouri. 


Appearing in key cities this month 
is a new red and gold emblem on 
bread wrappers which reads “Darvyl.” 
It indicates that the bread is fortified 
with synthetic L-lysine monohydro- 
chloride, a form of lysine that occurs 
naturally in foods and can be fully 
used by the body. Now that lysine 
can be successfully added to cereal 
foods to correct amino acid balance, 
many low-quality protein foods can 
effectively be made sources of high- 
quality protein, states E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, makers of 
“Darvyl.” 

Home economists desiring more de- 
tailed information about this new sub- 
stance may write for a booket, “The 
Fortification of Foods Based on Wheat 
with ‘Darvy!’,” to the Public Relations 
Department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington 95, 
Delaware. 


Completion of its roster of seven 
field staff workers has been announced 
by the American Institute of Baking 
with the assignment of Mildred 
Arnold as nutritionist to the Middle 
Atlantic states. Miss Arnold's head- 
quarters will be in Washington, D. C. 

Other field staff workers of the In- 
stitute not previously announced in 
the Jounnar are Virginia M. White, 
who has headquarters in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and Dorothy E. Bese- 
mer, who has headquarters in Des 


Moines, Iowa. 


“Western Ways with Fresh Veg- 
etables and Melons” is a colorfully 
illustrated pamphlet showing both 
usual and unusual wavs to serve these 
products of California and Arizona. 
Drawings, charts, and recipes tell how 
to select and prepare these western 


foods. The distribution of the book- 
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let is restricted—but home econo- 
mists are invited to write for free 
copies to the Consumer Service De- 
partment, Western Growers Associa- 
tion, 606 South Hill Street, Los 
Angeles 14, California. 


A special pin for fastening buttons 
securely to dresses has been developed 
by the Oakville Company Division 
of Scovill Manufacturing Company. 
“Pin "Ems” is the name of the 
fasteners. Each fastener consists of a 
rust-proof shield and pin, planned to 
fit a wide range of shank buttons. 


Questions commonly asked by 


users of electric dishwashers who want 
to obtain the most satisfaction from 
their machines are answered in a 
booklet, “Shortcuts to Better Electric 
Dishwashing,” a publication of Eco- 
nomics Laboratory, Inc. This com- 
pany makes Electrasol, a dishwashing 
compound, and Finish, a new dish- 
washing detergent intended to elim- 
inate the water spotting problem. The 
booklet gives tips on the preparation 
of tableware for washing electrically 
and gives additional hints for better 
dishwashing. To request it, write to 
Economics Laboratory, Inc., Guardian 
Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


A second series of quantity recipes 
using apple products which give 
added variety at low cost to restaurant 
menus is available from the Processed 
Apples Institute, Inc. The recipes 
were developed with the co-operation 
of Jessie Alice Cline, a home economist 
who is owner and operator of a well- 
known restaurant in Chicago, and 
they have been tested for acceptance 
of both restaurant managers and cus- 
tomers. They are designed for from 
12 to 120 portions, depending on the 
dish. They make use of the No. 10 
institutional pack of apple sauce and 
slices and the 46-ounce containers of 
apple juice. Request the recipes from 
the Processed Apples Institute, 30 East 
40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Mrs. Harriet McIntire has been 
appointed home economics director of 
the M & R Dietetic Laboratories, 
Columbus, Ohio. As “Sally Ross,” 
she will work with Pream, “a pow- 
dered formula of light cream, skim 
milk, and lactose,” and other products 
of this company. Mrs. McIntire was 
recently with the Coian-bus & South- 
ern Ohio Electric Cempary in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


46th ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


June 28-Jualy 1, 1955 


MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 
(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 


All requests for reservations are handled in the order received. In order to be sure of receiving your choice of hotel 
and type of accommodations desired, we urge you to mail your request early to the AHEA Housing Bureau, Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, 1750 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. Plan to share a room if possible. Single 


rooms are very scarce. 


AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
1750 Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis 3, Minnesota Specify name of group 


PI hotel (HEIB or EXTENSION) 


. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice Fourth Choice 
Second Choice Fifth Choice 
Third Choice Sixth Choice 
. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to § per room. 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 
Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate $ 


. Date of Arrival ; morning or afternoon 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 


you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 
4. Date of Departure Approximate hour 
. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session 


6. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME (Street Address) 


(City and State) 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 
confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you. Please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope to help 
expedite assignment of rooms. (OVER) 
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STATE 
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MAP OF DOWNTOWN MINNEAPOLIS SHOWING COOPERATING HOTELS AND MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 


SINGLE DOUBLE TWIN SUITE 
ANDREWS Hennepin at 4th St. $ 4.00-10.00 5.75-15.00 $ 7.00--15.00 
ANTHONY 806 H in Ave. 3.50- 4.75 4.75- 6.50 6.50— 7.50 
CAMFIELD 86 South Sth St. . $.50- 5.00 4.50- 6.00 6.00— 8.00 
CONTINENTAL 68 South 12th St. ; 4.00 5.00 6.00 
CURTIS 10th & 4th Ave. So. 5.00— 6.50 6.50— 8.00 8.50-11.00 $10.00-20.00 
DYCKMAN 27 South 6th St. 4.50- 8.50 7.50-10.50 8.50-12.50 
FRANCIS DRAKE 10th & Sth Ave. So. 5.00- 8.00 7.00—10.00 8.50-10.50 
HAMPSHIRE ARMS 9th & 4th Ave. So. 3.50— 4.50 5.50-— 6.00 6.50— 7.50 
HARMON 22 South 10th St. 3.50 4.50 6.00 
HASTINGS 82 North 12th St. 4.00- 5.00 6.00— 7.00 8.00 
LEAMINGTON 10th St. & Srd Ave. So. 6.00-12.00 8.00-14.00 9.50-16.00 12.00-30.00 
MINNESOTAN 125 Washington Ave. So. 3.50— 5.25 6.25— 7.00 7.00— 8.00 
NICOLLET Nicollet & Washington 5.50-11.00 8.50-14.00 9.00-14.50 20.00—45.00 
NORDIC 908 South Srd Ave. 4.00 5.00- 6.00 7.00 
NORMANDY 405 South Sth St. 5.00- 7.00 7.50- 8.00 9.00-10.00 
PLAZA Hennepin-Kenwood Pkwy. 3.75- 5.00 5.00- 8.00 6.00-- 8.50 
RADISSON 45 South 7th St. 5.50- 9.00 8.50-11.00 11.00-16.00 17.50-60.00 
SHERIDAN 1112 Marquette Ave. 4.50- 5.50 6.00— 7.00 8.00 
VENDOME 17 South 4th St. 3.00— 4.00 4.50- 5.50 5.50- 6.00 


| 
USE Hotel 


* 


Make Your Plans Now for Minneapolis! 


46th Annual Meeting and Crxposition 


American Home Economics Association 
June 26—July 


oF 
© 
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A MEETING YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS! 
| 
\ 4 


“New Kelvinator Electric Range Makes 
Oven-Cleaning Easy with 
DISPOSABLE Aluminum Oven Linings.” 


& | by Joan ADAMS 


V Crcaning a range oven is 
a time-consuming chore, 
whether in the classroom or in the home. 
But now Kelvinator has solved the oven- 
cleaning problem for good—with a new 
electric range that has disposable aluminum 
oven linings. You simply remove dirty lin- 
ings—throw them away—put in shining 
new linings in a jiffy. 
“These new disposable oven linings, plus 
a completely removable oven bottom, re- 
movable drip pans and self-cleaning rod- 
type heating elements, make this Kelvinator 
the easiest-to-clean range ever designed. 
“Everything about the new 1955 
Kelvinator is new . . . engineered for easier, 
better, faster, cleaner cooking. Dual Picto- 
Heat Switches and Automatic Controls are 
new and different. Ask your local Kelvinator . ’ a 
dealer to give you and your class a demon- ad new removable oven bottom let Jou clean the oven in a matter of minal 
stration. And ask him about our special 
School Appliance Installation Plan.” 
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New 

Instant 

Heat! 

2 in 1 “Rocket surface 

units offer 5 heat settings 

for small size pans . . . 5 

separate heat settings for 

larger pots and pans. Cur- 
rent is used only one minute out of five for average cook- 
ing — and cooking heat is automatically maintained. 


JOAN ADAMS, KELVINATOR my 


Full information on Kelvinator’s School Appliance Installation | 
Plan 
(Available only in Continental U.S. A.) 


oO. on Keh "s new 1955 Electric Range Line. 


And— your classes can broil while they bake 


This same new Kelvinator Electric Range also brings you 
@ Bonus Broiler for double-oven convenience at a single- 
oven price. Just take the upper heating element from oven 
and plug it in the left hand compartment. Presto! A Bonus 
Broiler. It’s an extra you get with Kelvinator. 
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